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ing brethren to consider of the propriety of grad- rook of political safety—gavesome of them a hint, when he felt in danger, hewould let them knowit. 
| unlly emancipating their slaves, and hope they 1 guess. And from the way the Northern Demo- But again: Who was it that stimulated that 
will effect that object at tho time they may judge cratic votes go, 1 guess there have been some hints mob? It was members in this hall. While their 
i best : and wc make it a special request, that they given and taken in that quarter. Your ugly galleries were filled with slavedealers—men who 
I will so conduct the operation as not to inundate beast of a horse may carry you through your dis- drove whole families to tho market, and bartered 
us'with their emancipates. We dread the pres- trietswell enough; but if you bring him here, men, women, and children, for gold—honorable 
eneo of a numerous colored population among us, upon the national highway, the aiding of him can members stood up here in this House, and declar- 
arnl have endeavored to provide against it by give you small satisfaction, unless you can find a ed that they justified the mob to the fullest ex- 
State legislation. But such laws will be evaded, malicious pleasure in the idea that you may un- tent. And did he (Mr. G.) ask for protection from 
The newspapers, from Maine to Texas, have said horse a neighbor, or mayhap at least make him such men? Such a declaration had been made 
that our Supremo Court have decided our law on rub a shin. In the spirit of kindness, I tell you to and repeated and reiterated here. This was not 
this subjoot to bo unconstitutional; on the con- keep that horse at home. the place to which he should go for protection, 

trary, the court decided the law to be oonstitu- Mr. Gildings wished the attent ion of tho House Yes, members of this House of Representatives 
tional and binding. The court consisted of a man and the country, while he declared that no man stood in their places and proclaimed, not only to 
from tho “old Bay State,” aJersoyman, and a in this hall or elsewhere could lay his hand upon this country, but to the whole civilized world, 
Virginian. Tho court was unanimous, I believe, a remark, resolution, or Bpeech of his, in which that in their capacity of legislators they stood by 
The newspapers arc not right always. he had ever claimed the privilege of interfering and sustained those wretches in their lawless vi- 


a professional slave-dealer as with slavery in the States of this Union. For ti 


is with humility and deep abase- 


an unmitigated brute beast. days, something like a dozen gentlemen from the ment that he acknowledged that these declarations 

8 th. W c deny that an increase of the area of South had imputed to him intentions to interfere came principally from members of the political 
slavery will, of necessity, increase its volume, un- with their institutions. Now, if any gentleman party to which he himself belonged. He also felt 
less the importation of slaves be again authorized, in this hall could lay his hand upon a resolution, compelled to acknowledge that, while this was 
which no one thinks of. Wo can see that it may speech, declaration, or effort of his to interfere going on hero, the President of the United States, 
better the condition ot slaves. Wc can see that with the institution of slavery in the States, let to whose party he (Mr. G.) did not belong, was 
the huddling together in a small compass of tho him stand up in this House, in the presence of the said to have been making efforts to put down the 
slaves of tho country may accelerate emancipation, nation, and avow it. He would yield to tho gen- mob. It was due to the President that he should 
But we also see that such hasty emancipation tlcmnn. [He hero paused for a moment, and, no state this fact. The People should know it. No 
would be likely to bring upon us in Indiana an gentleman rising, he proceeded.] Was there any man there would accuse him of being, a friond to 
avalanche of oolorod population. Admitting that one here (he asked) who would take upon himself the President; but he honored him, nevertheless, 
evil is to be feared, as to the continuance of sla- the responsibility of declaring that such an inti- for his efforts to suppress these riotous proceed- 
very, as a consequence of extending its possible mntion had ever fallen from his (Mr G.’s) lips ? ings, and for his exertions to stop those disgrace- 
area, we deny the constitutional power of Con- If none, where were the gentlemen who for days ful outrages whioh were shout to disgrace the 
gross to legislate in prevention of that evil. It is had been imputing to him such motives? Where whole Union. He took pleasure in vindicating 
a matter of municipal legislation appertaining to did they stand before the people of this country ? the President for that act. 
tho States and Territories. We do not see the He now took occasion to say that the people of When the pending resolution was brought for- 

end, but we arc sure that God does. the slave States of this Union held that institu- ward, it was immediately seized upon by gentle- 

9th. When wo hear a man declaim about the tion supreme, uncontrolled, under the Constitu- men from the South, and made the subject of an 
hardship to Northern laborers resulting from tion of the United States, beyond the power of exciting discussion. It was gentlemen from the 
slave labor coming in competition with their la- this Government to interfere with it for any pur- Southern States who did this, and it was those 
bor, wo arc sure ho does not understand himself pose, or to any extent, with one exception, and gentlemen who insisted upon going back into an 
if ho proposes, as a remedy, the abolition of sla- that was their power of legislation in regard to inquiry respecting all the facts and circumstances 
very, or its restriction. If the slaves be crnanci- fugitive slaves. The people of the free States which had given rise to tho mob. And what were 
patod, their labor will still and nevertheless con- had tho indisputable right to remain free from its the facts? Why, that from seventy to eighty 
tinuo to come in competition with the labor of the contamination, unstained with its guilt, exempt men, women, and children—persons who had as 
white man of the North. If the importation of entirely from its support, and disconnected with good a natural right to liberty as any gentleman 
slaves were practiced or allowed, the argument all its turpitude. He said that they had no claim here, who were entitled to the rights which their 
would bo good against such importation. The on the people of the free States to extend that in- Creator had given them—feeling the galling 
benevolent abolitionist or anti-shivery man ought stitution or to associate with new slaveholding chains of slavery chafing and festering in their 
not to insist on this argument. It is unsound. To States; that they had no right to ask the free peo- flesh, themselves bowed down in bondage, and shut 
remove the competition created by the labor of pie of thg North to associate themselves with out from the social and intellectual enjoyments of 
tho oolored man, it will not be sufficient to cmanci- slaveholders in Mexico, who, owning one hundred life, sought the blessings of liberty; and it was 
pate him. The poor fellow must bo exterminated, slaves, would wield an influence on this floorequal said that they were assisted by three or four white 
to release the white laborer from the competition to sixty freemen. Therefore it was one of his men from tho free States. But, in the attempt to 
oomplaincd of. It is very important sometimes to cardinal principles, and one of those whom he escape from the custody of those who held them 
examine subjects. Do you remember the story of represented, not to associate with any new slave- in bondage, they were arrested and placed in a 
Dr. Franklin, the philosophers, the bucket of holding States or slaveholding territory. These prison erected with the money of this nation; and 

water, and the fish ? Enough said! were their sentiments: Keep your slavery where this was done under the authority of the laws of 

10th. We doubt not but that there are many it is, and manage it according to your own judg- this District, enacted by Congress and sustained 
cruel masters in the South, who misuse and treat ment and discretion. With it we never had con- by members on this floor. In that prison they 
cruelly their slaves, to a greater or less extent, stitutionally and never will have anything to do. were kept two or three days, and on Friday last 
But we do not believe that God sent all the evil He stood here as a legislator under the Consti- this very man Slatter. of Baltimore, who had head- 
human nature into tho Southern States, and all tution. His duties were plain, so plain that the ed the mob at the prison on Tuesday, purchased 
the choico qualities of the same article into New wayfaring man, though a fool, could not mistake some forty or fifty of those fathers, brothers, and 
England, Now York, tho Western Reserve, &c. them. They were to let the slavery of the South- sons, and mothers, daughters, and sisters, and 
We guess He adjusted tho matter about equally, ern States alone. It had ever been the duty of marched them to tho depot, where their friends 
A man of wealth and of a eruel disposition in the the National Legislature to let it be; and when had ‘Collected to take their final leave, ere they 
South, wc supposo, will indulge himself in op- they established it in this District, they violated proceeded to the South,to dragout amiserableex- 
pression and cruelty towards his slaves; and the thoir duty to God and to their fellow-men; they istence in the rice fields and cotton plantations of 
same sort of a man, in the North, will amuse him- violated the duties which they owed to themselves, that region. There a scene was presented which 
Belf by lording it over his poor neighbors, oppress- their constituents, and the human race. Now, re- he thought not even a slaveholder could have 
ing the widow and the fatherless, and tyrannizing peal those laws which involved them in the turpi- looked upon without some sympathy for those vic- 


for permission to speak, and were they to be the eyes, till tho household news, the children's For the National Em. 

judges of what he should say, and when he should health, and the mistress’s message to himself, were oiroTnnro 

Never, so long as his fellow-men were all rehearsed. It was indeed very beautiful • yet siu.iun .6 

held in bondagein this District, would he submit overall the glow and gush of feeling on both Hmnii’KM BPIffifiMll Aiwn MMMnMlMK 

to any restraint on the freedom of debate. Nor, sides, there hung the restraining influence of the IHUUM1Y KMMlKiHS ANU RMUnlMlft, 

so long as he continued to hold a seat here, would acknowledged bondage. They were born togeth- wn 

he relax an iota of truth to please tho slave power, er, huil played together, and, in maturer years, CdlEAI BRIT AIN A ND IRELAND. 

He would not disguise the truth, even if its ut- hod wept and rejoiced together, over a thousand Ar „ , _ . „ 

teranoe should be the means of striking off the participated interests of their common life. At T - TvC” Fohcy—Mr. herney—Mr. 

shackles of every slave in the Union. Ho had no the time of the Southampton insurrection, Primus Whitbread—Lord Castlereagh—Lord Liverpool— 

fears of its affeoting slave property here. Hewould was made overseer of the plantation, to watch Mr ' 

not hesitate from this forum to tell the truth to over the safety of his master’s family and pledg- lu examining a little further among the states- 

all who heard him, even if slaves were listening ed and risked his life upon his fidelity. The “en Who opposed the foreign policy of Mr. Pitt 
to him. If he had the power, he would give to story, as Mr. M. gave it to us, exhibited tho high- ? nd b ’ 8 successors—though by no means intend- 
every slave a perfect knowledge of all his God- est heroism in the one, and the noblest trustfulness in 8 to notice all who thus distinguished them 

given rights. He would open their minds to un- in the other, indicating the respective excellences selves—a less notorious person than Mr. Sheridan 

derstand the oppression that weighed down their of both. Yet, notwithstanding all this, and all attraols the eye ; but one who, when we regard 
intellects and shut out knowledge and truth from the confidences of more than thirty years of tried tbe 8olid > evory-day qualities of the mind, greatly 
their comprehension. He would give them a friendship, Primus had never boon taught to 8 ur P» 8 Sod the showy blandishments of that cele- 
knowledge of the outrage upon humanity whioh read! brated orator. I allude to Mr. Tierney. Like 

holds them as chattels, and subjects them to sale We could not then feel that we hail fathomed 1 '^ r - Perceval, he Was bred to the bar; but unlike 

likebrutes in the market. He would inform them the mystery of theso men’s inner life nor have h* m > he was not a mere lawyer, nor was his com- 
that they came into the world from the hands of we yet mastered its philosophy. Mr. Manley was Prehension hemmed in by narrow prejudices, ncu- 
the same Creator as those who lord it over them; to us one of the few to whom our best regards his soul shrivelled by bigotry. Though his repu- 
that they were brethren, created by the same have bsen given at first sight; and the very ubau- tution in the country is dim when compared with 
hand, endowed with the same rights, and candi- donment of his individual existeuoo by the ser- other luminaries that shone in that Whig oonstel- 
dates for the same immortality. vant, was relieved of its theoretical degradation lat * on in the dawn of the present century, yet it 

Mr. Gayle asked the gentleman from Ohio, if by a freedom of the heart, whioh seemed to con- would be difficult to namo one who shed a more 
the utterance of these sentiments was not in the vert his slavery into a devotion. Still it was a 8tea dy and useful light along the path of the lib- 
hearing of the slaves. mutilated existence; and tho dominion exercised eral P a riy, during the first, ten years of that oen- 

Mr. Gildings said the gentleman from Ala- by the master, marred the integrity of his vir- tury—always excepting Mr. Fox. Mr. Tierney 
bama could answer that question as well as him- tues. Slavery is not in the harmony of things, was foremost among the reformers in the perilous 
self. But this he would say to that gentleman, It is the very essence of sin, and all inflicted times of the Treason trials, in 1794—was a prom- 
that if the uttcranoe of such truths would release bondage is a war waged against the highest life of ’ neut member of the society of “ Friends of tho 
them from bondage, God knows it should be done, man, and at once a usurpation and abuse of the People”—penned the admirable petition to Par- 
Let gentlemen teach their bondmen to tremble, prerogative of God. Wherever a faoulty is I' am ent, in whioh that association demonstrated 
but let them not come here to threaten freemen, given, its freedom is implied. God never gave a lll ° necessity and safety of an enlarged suffrage, 
Gentlemen might hold their grasp on their fellow- power without the charter for its largest oxer- and an equal representation—and, having attain- 
men, and deprive them of the rights conferred by rise, consistent with tho lunotions of tho whole ed 11 highly respectable standing at the bar, on- 
the God who created them, and make their lace- being, and whoever in any way mutilates anoth- terod Parliament in 1790, the year before Fox 
rated flesh quiver with the lash, but they need oris life, is in open rebellion against tho sover- and the heads of the Opposition unwisely aban- 
not come hero and tell him that ho should only eiga will of Heaven. All mitigation of the con- doned their attendance upon the House, because 


cruelly their slaves, to a greater or less extent. 
But we do not believe that God sent all the evil 
human naturo into tho Southern States, and all 


speak by their permission. 

Mr. Gayle inquired if the gentleman alluded 
to him when he spoke of the flesh being made to 
quiver by the lash. He never used the lash on 
his slaves ; who would not, however, accompany 
him here, because they were afraid that the abo¬ 
litionists would skin them. 

Mr. Giddinos replied, that the gentleman’s 
statement showed to what degroe of degradation 
slavery can reduce the immortal mind. The gen¬ 
tleman from Alabama, it appeared, had succeeded 
to that extent, and he came here to boast of it. 
He had carried his oppression so far as to blot 
from the intellect of his follow-man his natural 
and instinctive love of freedom. He has taught 
his slaves to hug their chains, to shudder at the 
thought of being free;iand now stands up here, 


tify just as far as it fails to destroy the elemental He took U P tliC guantlet, nd during 
wrong. sessions was the sole leader of the rei 

If Primus is not yet “ free among the dead,” Whi 8 8 who stood to their posts; an 


we entreat Mr. Manloy, as we would entreat 
and exhort a friend, to restore his brother’s 
birthright, which he has purchased with a mess 
of pottage, and allow the Father’s blessing to 
reach the soul for whom it was intended. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


ms slaves to nug their chains, to shudder at the Mr. IngersolPs Letter-The Form the Revolution u a,B K t ( on . H *f lxeu aamimstrati. 
thought of being free; and now stands up hero, should assume lotion ot that compound soon i 

before the American People, and boasts of the a , » cramped position, whence he 

success of his experiment. His whole statement • delay in the Senate, and the frivolous ob- , tbc field ot untrami 

was in keeping with the institution of slavery. It •‘““T.-L'l, by f Vtam memberB of that Here he did manful service in t 

degraded the immortal mind, and reduced man to B r f la ^ 0B *? tbo cliwxioler and progress of this effectually blocking up all avc 
the level of brutes. great event, havo called forth an able letter from m 0 nt, both in the comparative 


Whigs who stood to their posts ; and ho showed 
himself competent to fill the occasion thus opened 
to him. Night after night, he headed the forlorn 
hope of Freedom, arraying the rigid reasoning pow¬ 
ers and tireless business habits whioh ho brought 
from tho bar, against the haughty eloquence of 
Pitt and the dry arguments of Dundas, blunting 
the cold sarcasms of tho former with his inimita¬ 
ble humor, and thrusting his keen analytical 
weapon between the loose joints of the latter’s 
logical harness. Ho was solicitor general of Mr. 
Addington’s mixed administration ; but the disso¬ 
lution of that compound soon relieved him from 
a cramped position, whence he gladly escaped to 
tho broader field of untrammelod opposition. 


to return to the proposition of the gentle- Z'Z Z “H ZZr in T° 

m Tennessee, [Mr. Haskell,] who fold ex- r 88 P cot8 > b “t justly demanding loud dissent in 


oan from Tennessee, [Mr. Haskell,] who had ex- tow 

pressed himself so strongly in regalrd to his ex- J 8laveholdln S and a11 , —« - —.— 

ercise of the freedom of speech. The gentleman ra .°J °“ r ow “ country responds to tho alarm b i e part of the dark night of the Continental 
thought that ho (Mr. G.) should hangi hfoh as "> Jcspots by the march of intellect, Coalition, he guided the helm of his party with a 

Hainan for thus daring to spoak his sentiments. ?, nd P {, ot L> antl pivB liberty. Aud viewing the skill and vigilance whioh Us more renowned chiefs 
That he supposed to be slavoholding punishment * rcn ‘ t r Revolution in its aspect on universal might have profitably imitated. His ability to 

for speaking truth. But he could spend no more 8 { aan81 P atllm > 118 a “ encroachment on their on- m n a t cr the details, as well as trace tho outlines, of 

time upon the gentleman’s proposition. Another “ b ’“ 1,:e<1 Bjound of slavery tho advocates of Sla- a complicated subject, (so essential to success at 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Venable] ^ ce } t0Warj3 ,t a the bur,) induced his colleagues to devolvo upon 

had spoken to the same effect on this subject. ?®®p and m-ooncealed hostility, and are ready to uim th ’' labor of exposing those exhausting 
That gentleman seemed to intimate that he (Mr. J .? ln tb ? oru3 . ad ® ° k ln 8 8 ““A nobles, who will, in schemes of finanoe by whioh Pitt and his suooes- 
G.) had treated the institution of slavery with “^undoubtedly combine against and Strug- 80rs drained tha ufe-blood of England’s prospor- 
great want of respect in saying that if a slave lt- „ , ity, and swelled a debt whioh the sale of its every 

defended himself on Ohio soil, even to killing his 8 Amcr ’- can People are invoked to look at rood of 8oil cou i d hardly discharge. Thus he oc- 

master, they would not hang him to please all the » { ,l0 s tb e case, and seo the tyrannical spirit q U i red a knowledge of trade and fiuanoe, seoond 
slaveholders in Christendom. That gentleman, S ‘ a y OTy , and aristocracy in the ouly to that of tho later Mr. Huslcisson. It is 

if he was not misinformed, belonged to and was a “ 0WrUi v lt l " ,bl “ R l°°ks upon an old ally, moo t that the unassuming talents and serviees of 
member of a church founded bf that good umn Fraoc !’ beca " s0 she ™ 1 not a d «P‘ « Prices S uch a man, “ faithful among the faithless,” should 

John Wesley. He believed tho gentleman from a 8 ainst oomplexion, but goes for the liberty ol n ot be overlooked when naming the modern re- 

North Carolina was a Methodist ,*Ld yri there- 52S&JS£ AfZIZZZ* Z TZn formera 

spected founder of that churoh had denounced t ho moment thoro is an outburst in tho m-eatost I have-spoken of Mr. Whitbread. Those who 
slavery as “ the sum of all villmies .” oontteental nation of Europe in behalffo? Srn have not into the Parliamentary history of 

Mr. Venable said the gentleman was mistaken; W^^wLll^well^id “ To hes the tim<58 we are now S lanoi “S over, suppose him 
he was a Presbyterian. We te to have been merely a great brewer, purchasing 

Mr. Gildings. The gentleman was a Presby- ift ’ k de8D0t ic reaction there For Con’ an obscure scat in the House of Commons by his 
icrtan, and yet ho hold slavery to be a blessing ! J ill-gotten wealth, who held his tongue during the 

Would the gentleman from North Carolina fit fCdr^nd'Siv^nSteii $SnSZ’.XZ? and sold’ beer in vacation But he poa- 

down with his slave and brother in Christ at the ., striking for freedom to war and hlondahed 8es8cc i au intellect of the most vigorous frame, 
sacramental board, commemorative of the Lord’s vain for f d ’ ‘ and bloodshed which had been garnished by a complete cduca- 
Supper and sacrificial death? Would he partake Concurring mns( . M tion, end liberalized by extensive foreign travel, 

of the bread and wine in remembrance of the arid and awL iin. fom therlr Ho wa8 companion and counsellor of Fox, 

crucified Saviour one day with his slave and Fr8kine > Sheridan, Grey, Mackintosh, Romilly 

brother, and on the next sell him who thus bears tfon in o^ir o<md Brougham—a frequent visiter at Holland 
the image of God for paltry pelf, and still say We oSi litis fomfn the sen House-a ready and strong debater, always fore- 
he was a Presbyterian ? He (Mr. G.) denied it; timenTthfo;^ ° wSheffhnte hZTZ m08t in tbe confliots of those violent times—for a 
the gentleman could be no Presbyterian. No man “uWfiL IT not viteU’ 8bort P 8riod the “ d l8a <ier of his party in the 

could be a Presbyterian who sold God’s imago, , , P hereditary rovaltv hnt will In tmf House—and, in 1814, when the quarrel between 

and transformed the immortal mind into a state * therovaRv of /onfo PhiHnL lL m the imprudent Caroline and her lewd husband 

of degradation, and shut out the Scriptures of Z attemm'1“it t0 came to an open rupture, he was selected, with 

eternal life from his brother. all Brougham, to bc her confidential advise -and 

Mr. Venable begged to say to tho gentloman hands of mere crLnres nnd femS friend. Generous in tho diffusion of his vast 

from Ohio, as he had alluded to the subject of “ d wleriofoJ wealth—gentle and kindly in his affections—the 

religion, that he was no Methodist, though ho a f d “jS* P d Lv/f n C m th warm friend of human freedom, and the sworn 

highly respected that sect. He was a Presbyte- See Andl efocl WemnnLcht Z foe of oppression in all its forms-ho gave his en- 
nan; but he should not enter with the gentleman 00 m m on meaninir of that term who thinks of it l tiro P ower8 to the oause of progress and reform, 
from Ohio into a religious disoussion. He wished doo^m kn<?£ to Z ^ of Sll anil resisted, in all places, at all seasons, and when 

not either to hoar anything of the gentleman’s : d h I , . ,, ujPZnlhn ufv 0tlier8 quailed, the foreign policy of Pitt, Perceval, 

history, nor should bo stay to dilate upon his own; w e " ] ernnhatfoaHv Lt ? tw of i alld Castlereagh. The return of Napoleon from 

but he would refer the gontlemun to the Epistle i mmnr >.fi „ nd invi«ihi« tho onto wiuo^’pod ■ alarmed all classes of Englishmen, and for 


effectually blocking up all avenues to advance¬ 
ment., both in the comparatively secluded walks 
of tho profession whioh he ornamented, and the 
more rugged and conspicuous paths of politioa, 
whioh ho delighted to tread. During a considera¬ 
ble part of the dark night of the Continental 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 

WASHINGTON. MAY S, 1848. 

CONGRESSIONAL. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The Journal having been read, Mr. Wick re¬ 
sumed tho floor on the subjeot of privilege em¬ 
braced in Mr. Palfrey’s resolution, and delivered 
a written speech, from which we extract the fol¬ 
lowing : 

I propose to give a synopsis of tho opinions of 
myself, and of all (except about thirty) of those 
by whoso votes I am here. Listen, and see how 
you like our way of thinking. 1 propose not only 
“ to speak, to the best of my knowledge and be¬ 
lief, the truth, and nothing but the truth,” (as is, 
I believe, usual here,) but also to “ speak the whole 
truth;” in whioh respect, 1 shall perhaps bo rather 
unfashionable. 

Our opinions are about as follows: 

1 st. The original cause of slavery—the stealing 
of men and women in Africa—was, in our opin¬ 
ion, an act, or a series of acts, of unnatural, op¬ 
pressive, and unmitigated wrong. So, also, we 
think of knowingly purchasing, as slaves, the men 
and women thus stolen. 

2 d. We understand, in reference to the holding 
of slaves, by desoent, or purchase from those to 
whom they have desoended, that it may or may 
not be wrong, according to oiroumstances and the 
intent of the actor. Wo generally would agree 
upon the declaration of one of the free churches, 
whose organization in tho United States has not 
been broken up (to their shame bo it spoken) by 
the unprofitable agitation of this subject—not 
generally among the churoh members, but prin¬ 
cipally among tho clergy, in thoir periodical as¬ 
semblies, conventions, or conferences—whioh dec¬ 
laration, if my memory does not fail me, is in 
these words, to wit: 11 Slaveholding, as practiced 
^n these United States, is not, in itself, of nccossi- 

:id. We believe that the introduction of slavery 
into the United Slates, though brought obout by 
acts in violation of His law, is of the providence of 
God; and that, in defiance of the madness of fa¬ 
natics, and not by their agency, Ho will bring 
out of it great good to His creature, man, the spe¬ 
cial object of Ilis providence and graoe. 

4 th. We hold that, under the Constitution of tho 
United States, Congress haB no power to either 
authorize or prohibit slavery in any State or Ter¬ 
ritory of the United States. We admit the power 
of Congress to regulate slavery in the District of 
Columbia; and wo think that Congress ought to 
exercise that power by prudent and moderate le¬ 
gislation, aimed at any abuses which exist. A 
strict construction of the Constitution forces us 
to this conclusion. 

I am aware that one of my votes, given in the 
last Congress upon an amendment to the Oregon 
bill, confliots with an opinion expressed in this 
pafagraph. That was before I had thought well 
upon the subject, with the Constitutiion before 
me. If any one wishes to hit me a personal rap, 
in retort for some of my general remarks not ex¬ 
actly to his taste, I can furnish him with much 
more glaring instances of change of opinion and 
practice on my part than is this small matter. 1 
was a Federalist once, and now I am a Democrat. 

1 once belioved, verily, that the first chapter of 
G enesis contained a literal narrative of facts, and 
that the world was only about six thousand years 
old. I now find in said chapter a beautiful speci¬ 
men of Oriental allogory, shadowing forth the 
works and providence of God. How old the world 
is, I do not even begin to inquire. Geology proves 
it to be many millions of years since it had exist¬ 
ence in some form. In practice, too, as well as 
opinion, i have changed much—I hope for the 
better. Any fool oan be consistent; but it is only 
a man whoso wisdom exceeds his personal pride, 
who will gladly abandon heresy, and embrace 
truth, as he shall by searching find it out. 

5th. Wo hold that some of our Northern friends 
very gratuitously shoulder, as national sins, mat¬ 
ters of law, under the exolusive control of States 
and Territories. We deny, as antiquated, and 
as appertaining to a dark age, the notion that one 
man oan be made morally responsible for any but 
his own actSj and those whioh he encourages oth¬ 
ers to commit. We are skeptical, generally, as 
to there being any such thing as national sin. 
And, in this connection, we deny that it is any 
part of the duty of the people of New England, or 
of the Western Reserve, to repent of tho sins of 
Southern slaveholders. We deny the virtue of 
any such vioarious repentanoe ; and, with all our 
charity, we sometimes fear that those who thus 
busy themselves about the transgressions of oth¬ 
ers, will, as a consequenoe, beoome sad pharisees, 
and each go blundering along, with an unmiti¬ 
gated beam in his own eye. W e intimate this 
most respectfully. 

6 th. We respeotfully suggest to our slavehold- 


over his wife, children, and servants. One thing tude of maintaining this institution, and then thus of slaveholding cupidity. Sighs and groans 
we know: emancipate!! negroes and runaways, they would have done with it; and lie, for one, and tears and unutterable anguish characterized 
among us, after a littlo experience, universally would never mention it here or elsewhere as u a transaction which would have disgraced the 
prefer being employed as servants by those of our member of this body. This result they intended slave market of Constantinople. It was a scene 
people who are from Kontuoky and Virginia, to bring about; and he took occasion to say to whioh could not have failed to excite every sym- 
They say that Yankees do not know how to treat gentlemen, You shall not bring us to share with pathy of our nature for suffering humanity. And 
oolored people. In fact, I have frequently known you in the guilt and the turpitude of this traffic by whose authority were they thus sold, and 
them prefer pinching want, in their own little in human flesh, now carried on here under our doomed to hopeless suffering at the hands of worse 
cabins, to profitable service in the most respecta- protection. It was tho voice of the people of the than Mahomedan masters? Here, if he could, he 
ble families from tho Eastern States. free States, that they would not remain thus con- would make an appeal to this House; he would 

Moreover, we doubt not but that the truly be- tuminated with the guilt of that institution; and appeal even to the gentleman who had just ad- 
nevolent man can, and does, us the owner of he said to gentlemen that they would have this ; dressed the House, and lie would ask that gentle- 
slaves, find numerous opportunities of exerting they would not vote for their Presidents or any man if he could lay his hand on his heart, and in 
his good qualities in his demoanor towards them, other officers who undertook to hold them partak- the presenco of his God declare that he had dealt 
He can be, and frequently is, to his slaves, friend, ere in that guilt and iniquity. The separation of out to those people, who were his fellow-men, that 
counsellor, and physician. We are of opinion this Government from all interference with slavery was justice which he had expected at the hands of his 
that such masters are more frequently found in the motto which they had placed on their banner, fellow-man? Had he shown them that mercy 
rural life than in towns. The town spoils the It was freedom; the rights of man; uncontami- which he hoped to receive from his God? He 
slave, and docs not morally improve the master, nated with this foul blot on the American escut- would ask that gentleman, if he could thus con- 
We believe that a great deal of Southern benev- cheon. soientiouuly u M <t u; a voice ami his official tofl« 

olonoe finds soopo iu most praiseworthy efforts to The resolution of his frieud from Massachusetts enoe to the dealers in human floah Would he 
improvo the conditio# of the slave; andaresatis- did not allude to the institution of slavery in any lend his vote to encourage these huoksterers in oar 
fied that, in many instances, Southern chivalry way, either direotly or indirectly. In its pream- common humanity? ’It was a humiliating refleo- 
expends much tenderness upon the female slave, ble it recited that reports had reached the ears of tion, that our laws caused these men and women, 
We do not praise this. members of this body, that a lawless mob had ex- and children and tender babes, to be thus sold and 

New England Is full of benevolence. Witness isted in this city for two nights previous to the sent to the ceaseless toil and cruel tortures of our 
the numerous associations formed with a design to introduction of the resolution, setting at defiance slave-consuming States, there to wear out a life of 
better the condition of man. Sometimes, when the constituted authorities and the laws of the wretchedness and misery, 
we become a little Pharisaical ourselves, we in- United States; and the proposition was to in- Hewould now direct his attention to the re- 
wardly smile at the ostentation of the thing ; but quire whether such was the fact. It also stated marks of some gentlemen who had preceded him, 
we give a hospitable reception to all the mission- that certain members of this body had been men- and would briefly notice some of the doctrines 
arics the New England societies send among us, aced by this lawless mob, and it proposed an in- which had been advanced in the course of this dis- 
to oonvert tho heathen of Indiana; and, thus far, quiry into this fact. A gentleman had imputed cussion. The gentleman to whom he wished first 
some of our young savages marry the female to him (Mr. G.) that ho was the individual men- to direct his attention not being in his seat, he 
teaolicrs they send us, about us soon as they come aced, it was proper for him to say that ho had would turn to the gentleman from Tennessee, 
to hand. Send them on. They make good wives; had no hand iu introducing the resolution; the [Mr. Haskell,] to an extract from whose speech he 
and they look “so almighty slick,” that they will gentleman had done it on the motion of his own would call the attention of theHouse. That gen- 
soon be released from school-teaching, by being will, and not his (Mr. G.’s,) Gentlemen had rep- tleinan, in the course of his remarks on Wednes- 
oallcd to preside over the houses of young Hoo- resented him as not only introducing this resolu- day last, was reported to have said: 

Biers. If they preside over tho Hoosieris person tion, but as insisting on the protection of this “Now, a strange state of things was presented 
and mind, as well as over his affaire, why—no body. They had represented the gentleman from here. Members of this body, as he believed and 
odds—it is not slavery. Wc hold the Northern Massachusetts as asking the protection of this felt ready to charge, had been engaged, by the 
and Southern people to be alike good and alike House. There was nothing in the resolution re- course of conduct they pursued on this floor and 
bad. They are good and bad in different ways, garding protection. It only proposed to ascertain out of this hall, in the deliberate attempt to scat- 
Were we to criticise you, wo should say that the fact whether members of Congress had been ter the seeds of insurrection and insubordination, 
there are a good many sinners in the South, and menaced by a lawless mob in the city of Wash- if not rebellion, among the slaves in this District, 
a good many Pharisees at the North; and#we ington. It was to let the people of tho States Men on this floor, under the garb of philanthropy 
doubt not that if you were to get out of temper throughout this Union know whether their Rep- and love of human liberty, had been endeavoring 
witli us, on precisely the same day, you could get, reseutatives, sent here for the discharge of their to perpetrate felonies for whioh they ought to 
up a joint meeting of puritans and cavaliers, and public duties, while confining themselves to this swing as high as Hainan. Ho spoke the plain 
unanimously vote us out of the synagogue as pub- District, had been menaced bylawless violenoe. truth. He was willing to have his words meas- 
licanB. Do so. if you feel like it. In return, we Did any man suppose that he (Mr. G.) asked the ured,and he held himself responsible for the lun- 
wish you both well, aud pray God to cure you of protection of this body ? If ho ever had occasion guage lie used. An attempt had been made on this 
your mutual disposition to repent of each other’s under heaven to ask protection from any human floor to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
sins, whereby you convert this hall into an arena being, it was from this body, not of it. If he had bia in the form of law, if they could, aud in vio- 
for unreasonable, uncharitable, and reproachful overseen a lawless mob, it was on Tuesday last, lation of the Constitution; and, baffled aud foiled 
squabbling, in which we take no interest, except at the jail and in this House. He had heard mem- in that, these mock-philanthropists were now, as he 
to bo pained thereby. We have no respect for bers here, while the galleries were filled, and believed before God, attempting to abolish slavery 
your unfratcrnnl objurgations. Exouse our plain- while many composing the mob were said to be in in this District by inciting the negroes to leave 
ness. It is our way. them, declare themselves ready to justify the mob their masters. 

llth. We have witnessed, for years, the un- to the fullest extent. He had no disposition to “ The Speaker, here interposed, and reminded 
profitable and most injurious effects resulting look for protection to a body from whioh he had the gentleman that the question before the House 
from efforts to legislate, contrary to the Constitu- received as many indignities as he had from mem- was upon the appeal. 

tion, on tho subjeot of slavery—whereby much bers of Congress. Was he, at this late day, to “Mr. Haskell (continuing) oharged that the 
time has been wasted, and much ill feeling and come here to ask for protection ? No. It was no conduct of these men, their language on this floor 
local jealousy brought into existence—and have part of his object. No,said he, let the Housepro- aJIoutof this House, had been such as to pro- 
resolved to esteem most highly those who are teot its own honor; protect their own dignity; duoWhis state of things—a disposition to insur- 
most silent on that topic in this hall. We are and he would take care of the protection of his rection and rebellion among the slaves in this Dis- 
aware, that Democrats, professing to be strict person in his own way. trict. He held in his hand a resolution which he 

oonstructionists, sometimes bring the subject for- It was well known to the members of thisHouse, intended to move, and whioh he should move, by 
ward. For tho benefit of such, 1 will tell a story, that forty-eight hours prior to the introduction way of amendment, when this House entertained 
A clever young Hoosier was riding along one of of this resolution a lawless mob did control (he tho resolution of the gentleman from Massachu- 
our roads. He was mounted on a full-blooded city: that men, if report were true, and there was setts, having for its objeot an inquiry into the con- 
whip and Bertrand horse. Ho meta wenlthy and no reason to doubt it, in office, clerks in the em- duct of these members, and, if they were found 
respectable gentleman, reasonably good looking, ploy mont of the United States, attended and led guilty, their expulsion from this body, as unwor- 
very ruddy, and rather oldish, who was mounted on that mob; that men in official stations were thy to hold seats on this floor.” 
on the ugliest specimen of horseflesh imaginable, there, stimulating that mob to violence; that the Mr. G. said, before he proceeded to comment 
He (the horse, not the man) was snip-nosed, big- mob consisted the first night of hundreds, and tho on this extract, he would correct an error into 
headed, ewe-neckcd, swag-backed, hog-rumped, next night of thousands; and during this time, which a gentleman opposite [Mr. Stanton] had 
sickle-hamed. timber-limbed, knock-kneed, and here, where the arms, munitions, and the whole fallen. That gentleman said that he (Mr. G.) 
clump-footed! Moreover, his mane and tail were power of protection was committed to the Execu- denied all connection with the transaction in ref- 
not flowing, but bristly; each fetlock was like a tive officers of the Government, not a movement crcnce to these slaves. The remarks which he 
festoon of chestnut burs, and he had a vile triok was made to suppress it, so far us they were con- had made were, that he knew nor had heard noth- 
of stumbling against any other horse he met on cerned. The object of this mob unquestionably ing of the persons engaged in carrying these slaves 
the road. In that way, he victimized the horse of was to prostrate one of the presses of this city. away. He had not denied having enticed away 
our young cavalier, repeatedly, while the two There was no doubt about that. And not only the slaves himself. He had said nothing on that 
riders were taking a ohat en passant. The follow- this, but who were those who led it on ? Not the subject. When such a charge should come from 
ing dialogue thereupon took place botween the respectable citizens of the city of Washington; a rcspeotable source, he would consider the pro- 
rider of the fine horse, whom we will oall for the so far as he knew their deportment, they were to priety of answering it. He did not feel called 
nonce Blood, and the rider of the ngly horse, be excepted from any charge of participating in on at this time to admit or deny it. 
whom wc will temporarily ohristen by the name tho disgrace. They were your slavedealers from p Ie would now return t0 the gentleman whose 
of Jade: Baltimore, Alexandria, Richmond, and the sur- rclnar k 3 had announced his intention to expel 

Blood. I say, my dear sir, you ride just a leetle rounding country; it was the slavedealers and hi m (Mr. G.) from this House; and he would say 
the ugliest specimen of horseflesh I ever did see. sl&vebreeders; the men who raise mankind for to that gentleman, that it was rather too late to 
It is a mortal shame to be riding such an animal mwrket, whose Jiving and support was by raising attempt to seal his lips and the lips of the North- 
round the country, blundering against people, and selling their fellow-men. ern members, to prevent the discussion of consti- 

See, your abominable beast has corked my horse Now, another thing known to every man here tutional questions in this House. He gave notice 
till he will limp for a month, and he has barked that the mob, when it assembled on the first to that gentleman aud to all others, that, as he 
my shin like blazes. You ought to shoot him. night, did avow the intention of prostrating that had the right to do it, he should say what he 
Jade. I am bound to acknowledge that my horse P^ess and that office; and with this publicly avow- thought. He intended to oall things by their right 
is no beauty, and he is no great saddle-horse. But ec * purpose adjourned until the next night, for the names, and, so far as able, would make himself un- 
for ploughing corn, harrowing in oats, snaking purpose of bringing in more of these despicable derstood by this House; and, when this hall again 
loirs, and riding round the farm, he is capital ; characters ^from abroad, to enable them to effect ceased to be a place of free discussion, his wnqt.if. 


highly respected that sect. He was a Presbyte- » ioi T U../ 
nan; but he should not enter with the gentleman ™!mA« 
from Ohio into a religious discussion. He wished 
not either to hear anything of the gentleman’s • nt> v , 

history, nor should ho stay to dilate upon his own; A “ d ? a 

but he would refer the gentleman to the Epistle „; 8 A,, 
of Paul to Philemon, from which that gentleman ’JZZZi 
would learn that Paul did not tell servants to run b a !, 

away from their masters, but to return back to ° 
them. When the gentleman from Ohio oould , 

bring evidence to show that he was better, wiser, the b ’est wavs ,i 
and holier than Paul, he would listen to his coun- 8 

sels, and not till then. a ^° 

Mr. Giddings said the gentleman from North . ,, 

Carolina was rather too much excited for a Pres- 'to‘; “ws 
byterian. But it was not enough that profet or °‘ e 1 
in this Hall should pervert our holy religion to f ™ cr 18 j but 


mil, immortal, and invisible, the only wise God ; Flbft alarm f ed U ’ 0 J, ai 8 e L of ErigUshmen, and for 
to whom holing honor and power everlasting.” niomentswcpt aUpartiesfrom the.r moorings^ 

No throne but the throne of Jehovah! AU othfrs addreaa to th . e rh , r . 0 “® for an enlargement of 

are inconsistent with liberty in its most excellent he ( , fo, : ec3 , was i . n ^ ediatel ? r “ oved b y Grenville 
form, and the question is only one of time, about la t !° Lords, and Grattan In the Commons, (both 
the best ways and means of getting rid of them. Wh . lf 5 8 -> and 8 U PP°r‘? d “large majority of the 
There is another noint too on which Mr In Pamc-struok Opposition. Whitbread stood firm, 
gersoll is not sufficfcntly definite* He'thinks and though denounced as a traitor and a French 
that “ Monarchy by the grace of God, and an ex- “5 

elusive church, are at an end.” We trust the tl0B that En 8 lfl . nd °^ ht . not to „ lnt , erfer . e or ,. lho 


the purpose of justifying the crimes of slavery, % ma ’, unle88 tbe! ' e total separation of the 
but the Scriptures of Truth were to be prosti’ ?'■ T W ‘ U b ° T-iT 1 m " 

tuted to the maintenance of that institution Had JZ 

it romp to this that n mpmhar nf Hmiro tmue connected with the State. Freedom of re- 
of a Christian church could herotfJd up and The" ^ ® 8 fobUsbeda 3 withus. 

justify what such a man as John Wesley had Tbe ^ ol “ 1011 «i l be greatly defective if it is 
called, not murder, nor theft, nor adultery, but ?°.V wdl n f d t0 bo y, oformed o^r again. Now 
“the sum of all viUanies” compounded ? The sub- » “M ! t0 s f tnk , e , at ™° ( th ?i 
stance of all their crimes are brought into the The fai t ? 1 A r“ h 'll 


significant expression of slaveholding. He trusiea „„„ ,, . . . mane — iviaomuiosn, me classical ana ornate — 

that the gentleman from Tennessee, who was dis- hto te ihe Sof Atn v Thl 7 H Z’ sht ^ ^ Grattan, the chivalrous and daring —Burdett, 
posed to hang him, nor the gentleman who had a Iro nt h v ^ the manly and true-Horner, the learned an i 

felt hurt at his former remarks, would take of- nil mpn orintpDicrpn^p modest—Holland, the polished and generous— 

fence at what he was saying. If they did, he the Trflnt Gf vtlw LhZ St Brougham, the versatile and strong-all of whom, 

would inform them that they could probably find f we fee l greatest ot bers scarcely less notable, sustained the 

nswsr- - h " “HZ as «s£s3 wteai 

hands which we read with greater pleasure than and bloodshed, will be the result. % Let Franco W1 , 11 n , ow 8peak of thrce state,,lnen of a dlfferont 
the Liberty Herald, of Philadelphia, edited by tak'e our steps in this respect, and she will stand 80 ’°° • 

William Elder. Its leading articles arc alike on tUe overlasting ground of true Liberty; her k° KD Castlekkagh was the life aud soul of 

. .i .. , .. ... .. _ progress will then bo onward , gloriously onward: 8 continental policy during the six years be- 

happy in thought and diction, while the slighter P Ue g wIU get rid 0 f coolesiasticfl influences to a fere Napoleon fell Like Sheridan, he was an 
paragraphs are marked by graceful humor and grea t extent, soliciting peculiar favors; she will Irishman. But, unlike him, ho resisted every 
felicitous expression. Withal, there Is a kind flounder in the miry waves of the vasty deep of measure which promised to bless Mb native coun- 
and catholic spirit about them, which, in a paper Mu °h influences, as long as she preserves the pol- tr y! witb ] be sla11 a magician and the venom of 
devoted t0 R® f 0 ™, i 8 “ 8 rare as it is commendable. Givfthe be Ponged England 7 deeper and deeper into debt 

t rom a late number of the Herald we take the clergy fuU liberty let tliem be eligible to all an<1 blood, and seemed to regret when there 
following article. Slavery is here presented in offices, as other citizens; but do not pay them, as was more money to be squandered, and no more 
its most favorable light, yet we need add nothing clergy, by a revenue collected by the State. Make fighting to be done. As the best atonement he 
to the simple and truthful remarks of Dr. Elder, tbl;ir corrects with their congregations legal, could make lor permitting her to come out of the 
to show that its mprelfnl eToentinna are nniBlfL maintail1 fboir rights in this regard by whole- conflict with a free Government, and without be- 
to show that its merciful exceptions are oruelties, some j impartially administered; but leave m 8 utterly ruined, he went to the Congress of 
violations oft the divine law of human fraternity, them to succeed or fail with their flocks by their Vienna ! and humbly begged leave to lay her con- 

and discords in the harmony of creation. own morits. religious, moral, and intellectual. stitution and her honor at the feet of the allied 

J. G. W Mr. IngersolPs views respecting commercial ar- de 8 P0 ‘ 8 whom she had impoverished herself in 

_ rangements with France are capital. The French sustaining against the arms of France. It has 

PMBTliN Mi Yl i; v AYll mV cf if If nniAill« productions and fabrics of which he speaks will been contended that Perceval was an honest bigot; 
CllARLEiS MANLEYwlNJ) JILS SUAVE PRIMUS. J ot interfere with our manufactures, but proba- at least “a honest as any man could be who per- 

- bly to somo degree promote by a reciprocal ar- 8 ° many bad deeds. But, beyond all ques- 

The Whigs of North CaroUna bave nonunated r . mgement au increased use of them. We say, tion. Castlereagh is the most atrocious and da*. 
Mr. Charles Manley, of Raleigh, for the office of the ° w ; tll ’ Mr l nK e rg oll, “Let us no longer ab- P l0able Englishman of the nineteenth century. 
Governor. We spent ten days or more in a log gul . dlv i 0( ,l lln tobacco stone coal rb0 nBme of no otber modern statesman is so cor- 

cabin with this, gentleman, at the Salt Sulphur flc9h y and ot £ er superabundant staples, by suo£ diall y and 80 J u3tl y detested by the mass of the 


tion that England ought not to interfere for the 
restoration of the Bourbons Such a faot illus¬ 
trates the inflexible metal of the man, more than 
a column of panegyrio. His political principles 
approached the standard of democracy; and this, 
with his plebeian extraction and rather blunt 
manners, gave him less favor with some of the 
full-blooded patricians of his party, than with 
their common constituency. 

Many worthy and not a few illustrious names 
might find a place here. Grey, the dignified and 
uncompromising—Romilly, the sagacious and hu¬ 
mane— Mackintosh, the olassieal and ornate — 


parent hypocrisy of which cau easily be seen by tb ®i manly and true-Horner the learned and 
all men of intelligence and true candor. This is 'f dest-HoUand, the polished and generous- 
the point of view in which we feel the greatest Brougham, the versatile and strong-all of whom, 
„ ‘ ,P. 9, , with others scaroely less notable, sustained the 

[Z Itft ton acl neett; looping cause of freedom agains’t the policy of 

ofThnrnh st, ZfZ-jL a connection Pitt ^ n( f hiB f 0 u 0Wers and kept alive the sacred 

°t sT fives, to break out brightly in happier times. But, 


bly to somo degree promote, by a reciprocal ar- <V rme d so many bad deeds. But beyond all que 
rangement, au increased use of them. We say, tion Castlereagh u the most atrocious and de 
then, with Mr. Ingersoll, “Let us no longer ab- H° able Englishman of the nineteenth center, 


and then he is so good and quiet for the boys to 
ride to mill, and the old woman to meeting. I 
admit he is a bad roadster, and blunders against 
people to a degree. But I say, let them keep out 
of the way. 

Blood. Have you no better saddle-horse ? 

Jade. Yes, several; but it suits me to ride this 
beast. I think to force some one to buy him. 


cabin with this gentleman, at the Salt Sulphur flcgh and ot £ cr aupel . abund ^ t staples, by such 
Spring in Virginia some years ago, and shall he av’y imposts on the wines, silks,bran<iies,jew- 
never forget him or his man Primus They were e lry, velvets, and other French products, as her 


their object This was all known by report, and uents wou i d be represented by some other gen- 
was proposed to be mqmred into. tloman, or they would cease to be represented 

So far as report charged that a member or mem- here. The Blave power had once reigned tri- 
bere of this House had been menaced, was also to umphant here. Not so at this time; we had re- 
be inquired into. He fared nothing about it. He gained the freedom of debate, and it would never 
would state, as his name had been connected witb again be surrendered. Gentlemen, in making 
it, that on Tuesday of last week, being a member such threats, appeared to forget that they were 
of tMs body, and feeling some little interest in not now on their plantations, exercising their 


Blood. Soh! old fellow, is that your policy? the way their laws over the Distriot were to be petty tyranny over slaves, who, in their degrada- 
Now, I do not blame your horse for being ugly, carried into execution, he had visited one of the tion, orouched and trembled at their master’s bid- 
He is as he was made. I do not blame you for public institutions of our country, a prison in this ding. Or did those gentlemen suppose that they 
owning him, and using him at home, for your city, erected by this Government, and where, if could bring the practices of their plantations into 
ploughing, harrowing, and snaking, and for your his person was protected in this building, it was these halls? Those gentlemen should know that 
domestic riding round your farm , but, if you are there, as much as it was in the Treasury Depart- this was not the place for that kind of demeanor, 
a clever fellow, you will keep that horee at home, ment, or any other of the Departments at the seat This was no place for the display of supercilious 
And so say I to Northern Democrats of the of Government. He had gone there under the dictation. It belonged not to the dignity of le- 
Wilmot Proviso and self-called anti-extension-of- consciousness of protection, as much as if he had gislation. The American Congress was no place 
the-area-of-slavcry stamp. You cannot expeot been in front of the Speaker’s desk, because it was for the manifestation of those traits which char- 
ever to convert Southern Demoorats. You tried a public building, erected by the funds of his own aoterizc the overseer of the South. It would not 
your hand at browbeating Western Democrats constituents as well as the people of all the free be tolerated amongst men who knew their rights, 
last Congress; you made personal attacks upon States, together with those of the slave States, and possessed the spirit to maintain them. Yes, 
them; your few adherents in their districts clan- He had gone there for the purpose declared here the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Haskell] 
destincly sought to subvert them, but they are on a former occasion. He bad then said all he wished to have him expelled for words spoken on 
here again; and several who voted with you last wished to on this point. There were your slave- this floor! Did not that gentleman know that 
Congress now vote against you. The old men— dealers and slavebreeders gathered together in the such an attempt had once before been made ? And 
the neighborhood politicians, who love the unity entrance of the jail, to menace and threaten him. had he not seen the consequence? Was he now 
of the Democratic party, and look upon it as the Did he ask proteotion from this. House? No; to be told that he must ask .Southern gentlemen 


friends in the cross relation of master and slave. 
We scaroely knew which to admire most ; the 
master was a soholar, a gentleman, and most 
agreeable companion; the servant was intended 
for all these, and failed only so far as he was un¬ 
educated and a slave. The unnatural relation ex¬ 
isting between these men was relieved of its inci¬ 
dent evils as much as the highest virtues and the 
kindest and most beautiful mutual regards could 
possibly effect. Superficially, the attitude of ser¬ 
vant and master was strictly observed. It was 
announced in every act, and word, and look The 
profound deference of demeanor and vigilant 
alacrity of service whioh anticipated every wish 
and aided every motion of the almost worshipped 
master, showed how perfectly one generous soul 
may be merged in another, and how near to a re¬ 
ligion a beautiful idolatry may reach. And it 
was not less interesting to witness the delicate 
and even respectful kindness and careful consid¬ 
eration, as constantly exhibited by the master to 
his humble friend. Primus slept in the room with 
him, because the lodgings given to the servants 
were not comfortable; bo ate all his meals there, 
at the cost of nine dollars a week, extra, because 
the servants had to scramble for their victuals at 
the boarding house ; and, when letters from home 
were brought in, Primus’s very soul was iu his 


The name of no other modern statesman is so cor¬ 
dially and so justly detested by the mass of tho 
people. With no more eloquence than a last 
elry,'velvets, and other French products, as'her almanae-utterly incapable of cutting even 

only means of paying for our exports to her.” a second-rate figure as a Parliamentary debater 
All the foregoing views we deem founded in yet, because of his intimate acquaintance With the 
eternal principles, the expansion and triumph of ftffalr8 of tbat vast kingdom Ms blunt sense 
which oannot be arrested by any human hand, Promptness in council, unflinching courage and 
because supported by the hand of God ; Kind, of h,s unfaltering attachment to the 1 krone and 
course, we deem them congenial with the Test in- " n 90 ru J m0us execution of its decrees he led 
terests of Liberty and our Country. To ‘^ P^?. » tb ® Commons, and controlled 


Welcome here, thou infant stranger, 
Though thou bringest anxious care; 

Welcome! since the pleasing burden 
Thy fond parents gladly share. 

Weloome here, to soothe the anguish 
That tby parents hearts has wrung, 

Since they lost their lovely daughter, 
Since her funeral dirge they sung. 

Welcome! may’st thou be as gentle 
As the dear one that we mourn; 

Live to bless tby tender parents, 

Till to their last home they’re borne. 

Madison , Conn ., February , 1848. 


Tory party in the Commons, and controlled the 
counsels of the King through sixteen of the most 
turbulent years in England’s recent history. 
Though not tho nominal Premier, he was the real 
head of its ministry during tho war with this 
country, and in the times whioh preoeded and 
followed the overthrow of Bonaparte, and bore a 
leading share in the subsequent despotic transac¬ 
tions which assumed the soft name of “ the pacifi¬ 
cation of Europe.” At the Congress of Vienna 
he represented the Power whioh bad staked all, 
and nearly lost all, in restoring the Bourbons. 
This gave him the right to demand, in her namo, 
that the victories she had bought or won should 
redound to the advancement of constitutional lib¬ 
erty. But this cringing tool of anointed tyranny, 
so far from bearing himself in a manner worthy 
of Ms great constituency, succumbed to the dicta¬ 
tion of Russia and Austria—aided them in form¬ 
ing the diabolical Holy Alliance, that politico- 
military Inquisition for “ the pacification of Eu¬ 
rope”—and, decked out iu hjs blazing star and 
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azure ribbon, Beemed to take as vulgar a satisfac¬ 
tion in being permitted to sit at the council-board 
of these monarchs, as did Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse, 
when admitted to the table of the Earl of Dredd- 
lington. His subsequent course in endorsing the 
military surveillance which this Holy Inquisition 
exercised over the people of Europe, encountered 
the tireless hostility of the liberal party of Eng¬ 
land, whose leaders made the island ring with 
their protests. At length, this bold, bad man, 
this “ ice-hearted dog,” as Kbenezer Elliott called 
him, having opposed the abolition of the slave 
trade, the amelioration of the criminal code, the 
modification of the corn laws, Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion, Parliamentary reform, and every other social 
and political improvement, during twenty-five 
years, suddenly finished a oareor which had been 
marked at every step by infamous deeds. Imme¬ 
diately thereupon, Mr. Canning, who succeeded 
to his place as Foreign Secretary, filed his protest 
against certain proceedings of the Holy Alliance, 
and England withdrew from that conspiracy of 
royal rogues. 

Throughout the period just mentioned. Loan 
Liverpool was the nominal head of the Ministry. 
He was a very respectable nobleman, with a large 
purse and few talents ; an easy, good-for-nothing, 
James Monroe sort of a body, whom overy Whig 
and Tory made a low bow to but whom nobody 
feared or cared for; a pilot that could steer the 
ship of stato tolerably well in quiet waters, but 
who quit the helm for the cabin the instant the 
sky was overcast, or the waves raged. He was in 
office so. long that he became a sort of ministerial 
fixture; a kind of nucleus around whioh more 
ambitious, showy, and potent materials gathered. 
People had become so accustomed to see him at 
the head of affairs, (where ho did - so little as to 
offend no one,) that they looked upon him us al¬ 
most as nooossary to the working of the Govern¬ 
mental machine as <ho King himself. This com¬ 
monplace man, under the successive names of Mr. 
Wl enkinson, Lord Hawkesbury, and Lord Liver¬ 
pool, held important stations in the Cabinet more 
than thirty years, nearly half of which he was 
Premier. 

As has been remarked, Mn. Canning succeeded 
Lord Castleroagh as Foreign Secretary, in 1823, 
and Lord Liverpool as Premier, in 1827. Like 
Castlereagh, Canning waB of Irish descent; but, 
unlike him, he had Borne Irish blood in his veins. 
Like him, he sustained the continental polioy of 
Pitt; but, unlike him, he did not desire to degrade 
England, after she had destroyed Napoleon. Like 
him, he exercised great sway in the councils of 
the country ; but, unlike him, it was not bo much 
the iniluenco of mere official station, as the volun¬ 
tary tribute paid to a splendid and captivating 
genius. For thirty-five yoars, this remarkable 
man participated in public affairs; and whatever 
opinion may be formed of his statesmanship, ho 
was undoubtedly the most brilliant orator (1 use 
the term in its best and in its restricted sense) 
whioh has appeared in the House of Commons 
the present century. 

Canning’s father waB n broken down Irish bar¬ 
rister, who, having little khowlcdge of law, and 
less practice, quit Ireland for London, where he 
eked out a scanty existence by writing bad rhymes 
for the magazines, and tolerable pumphlets for the 
politicians. He (lied the day George was a year 
old—April 11, 1771. The mother, left penniless, 
listened to the batteries of Garrick, went upon 
the stage, tried to sustain first-rate characters, 
failed, sunk silently into a secondary position, 
married a drunken actor, who then had two or 
thrree wives, and who, after strolling about the 
provinces a fow years, died in a mad-house, when 
she married a stage-smitten silk mercer, who had 
a little more money than her late husband, and a 
rather better character. Failing in business soon 
alter, ho tried the stage in company with his wife, 
where he speedily broke down, and she continued 
for some years to figure in third-rato characters 
at the minor theatres. In such company as would 
naturally surround such guardians, the future 
Prime Minister of England spent the first nine 
or ten years of his life. IJe had a rcspeotable 
paternal uncle in London—a merchant of some 
wealth. An old actor, by the name of Moody, de¬ 
tected the glittering gem of genius in the un¬ 
promising lad, went to this unole, and urged him 
to take his nephew (whom ho had never seen) un¬ 
der his caro. He oomplied, sent him to a gram¬ 
mar school, then to Eaton, and, dying, left the I 
means of educating his ward at Oxford. Young 
Canning shono conspicuously at the University, 
as a wit, an elocutionist, and a poet, and contract¬ 
ed some aristooratio friendships which servod his 
turn in subsequent life, especially that with Mr. 
Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liverpool. 

After he left the University, he beoame inti¬ 
mate with Sheridan, who knew something of his 
mother and his own history, and by him was 
introduced to Fox and other leading Whigs. 
s Though impregnated with liberal principles, his 
ambitious eye saw that Whigism was an obscur¬ 
ed luminary, and so he turned and worshipped 
tho unoundunt otor of Pitt. Entering Parliament 
in 1793, just at the bursting of the continental 
Storm, he at once took his seat on the Treasury 
benches, and soon beoame a polished shall in the 
quiver of the great anti-Galiican aroher, In or 
out of offiee, he followed the fortunes of Pitt and 
his successors, till he quarrelled and fought a 
duel with Castlereagh, in 1809, when they both 
left the Cabinet, and Canning remained under a 
cloud till 1814, when he was banished as minister 
to the Court of Lisbon. From this time, ho never 
had the full confidence of the old sohool Tories, 
though he was their most brilliant advocate in 
Parliament, and generally shared office with them, 
and sustained their measures. After Castleroagh 
died, Mr. Canning drew closely around him the 
more liberal Tories—such as Lords Melbourne, 
Palmerston, and Glenelg—and made up, in con¬ 
junction with Mr. IIuBkisson, a “third party,” 
called “ Canningites,” who, through the auspioes 
of Brougham, m 1827, formed a quasi coalition 
with the Whigs. After the death of their chief, 
many of his followers went completely over to the 
Whigs, aided Earl Grey in carrying the reform 
bill, took office under him, and subsequently, in 
an evil hour, became the leaders of that party. 

With the exception of giving a hearty support 
to tho abolition of the slave trade, and advocating 
the cause of Catholio Emancipation, Mr. Canning 
sustained the worst Tory measures from his en¬ 
trance into Parliament to the death of Castle¬ 
reagh—a period of thirty years—bringing to bear 
against the People’s cause all the resources of his 
classical learning, vivid wit, vigorous reasoning, 
captivating manners, and unrivalled oratory. Un¬ 
doubtedly, ho despised the truckling course of 
Castlereagh towards the Holy Allianoe; and, 
either because he wished to esoape from “a false 
position,” or bcoause his colleagues desired to 
cripple his influence, he was just about to go out 
to India as Governor General, when the suicide 
of Castlereagh altered his destination, and he ex¬ 
changed a subordinate foreign station for the chief 
control of that department of affairs. Immediate¬ 
ly, England took a nobler position towards the 
continental alliance in whioh she had been entan¬ 
gled by his wily predecessor. The new Secretary 
protested against the interference of the Allied 
Sovereigns with the popular movements in Spain, 
and early the next year (1824) stated in his place 
that Ministers had refused to become parties to 
another Congress ! This was the longest stride 
towards progress for thirty years, and well might 
the House of Commons ring with enthusiastic 
plaudits. This was promptly followed by the vir¬ 
tual recognition of the independence of the new 
South Amcrioan Republios—another blow at the 
Holy Military Inquisition. Calling Mr. Robin¬ 
son to his aid as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Mr. Huskisson as President of the Board of 
Trade, the re-organized ministry (good, easy Lord 
Liverpool being its nominal head) adopted a more 
liberal polioy in commerce and finance, whioh, 
coupled with its course in foreign affairs, drew to 
it a large share of confidence in the middle elasses, 
and softened the asperities of the Opposition. Dur¬ 
ing the four yoars that Canning controlled Liver¬ 
pool’s ministry, taxes were reduced, several restric¬ 
tions removed from trade, the endless delays in 
chancery inquired into, the death penalty curtail¬ 
ed, resolutions passed looking towards slave eman¬ 
cipation, th e corn laws slightly modified, and a bill 
for the relief of the Catholics was carried in the 
Commons, but thrown out by the Lords. Liverpool 
died early in 1827. After a quarrel with Wel¬ 
lington and Peel, Canning, in May of that year, 
reached the culminating point of his ambition, the 
Premiership of England. But, at. the end of four 
months of vexed and troublesome rule, he died, 
much lamented by the people, who were expect¬ 
ing good things from his administration. 

Viewed from one point of observation, Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s later policy was favorable to the cause of 
reform ; but, in another aspect, it may be doubted 
whether his half-way measures were not, in the 
long run, detrimental to that cause. He was rais¬ 
ed up to save the Tory party, if they would huve 
consented to be saved by him; for, had he lived, 
be would have continued gradually to yield to the 
advancing spirit of the age, and kept them in 
power many years. But their distrust of him af¬ 
ter the peaoeof 1815 crippled his genius,mortified 
bis pride, and determined him in due time to rend 
the party which would not permit him to rule 
Through the aid of his personal adherents, his 
‘‘third party,” he did for the Tories, in 1826-’7, 
what Peel did for them twenty years later_yield¬ 
ed to liberal opinions—split the party in twain_ 

and formed a quasi coalition with his ancient op¬ 
ponents. Though by this means some measures, 
such as Catholic emancipation and Parliamentary 
reform, were sooner carried (though only to a 
partial extent) than they otherwise might have 
been, yet it is hardly to be doubted that the lib¬ 
eral cause is now more depressed than it would 
have been, had no-such coalition been formed and 
no such resulting concessions made. Though the 
secession of the Canningites weakened the Tories, 
the accession diluted the Whigs. It ultimately 


gave them such leaders os Melbourne and Palmers-1 preparation for their work, 


ton—men who, down to 1828, had been among the 
most strenuous opponents of reform —men who 
have made Whigism popular at Court, by array¬ 
ing it in purple and fine linen and other soft 
clothing—who have stripped it of its rugged as¬ 
pect, and decked it in the high-bred airs which it 
wore in the days of the elder Georges and the 
Walpoles, when a few noble families controlled 
its affairs. But, on the other hand, Mr. Canning 
broke the power of old-fashioned John Bull To¬ 
ryism—the remorseless, insolent, statu-quo Tory¬ 
ism of French revolutionary times—and introduc¬ 
ed tho more complying, civil, progressive Toryism, 
whioh emancipates Catholios and repeals corn 
laws. 

Mr. Canning was like Mr. Fox in one respect. 
Each introduced a new era in his party. The aris¬ 
tocratic Whigism of the last century; to which I 
have alluded, is graphically hit off by Brougham, 
when he says the heads of the few great families 
who controlled the party “never could be made 
to understand how a feeble motion, prefaced by a 
feeble speech, if made by an elderly lord and 
seconded by a younger one, could fail to satisfy 
the country and shake the Ministry!” Fox, the 
Jefferson of English liberalism, opened the door 
for men without auoestry or wealth to enter the 
party, and find the place to which their talents 
assigned them, whether at its head or its foot. He 
introduced the Whigism of the type of Grey, 
Brougham, Romilly, Russell, and the Edinburgh 
Review. It has served its day and generation, and 
has become so like modified, CuuningizedToryiam, 
that tho chief distinction between them is in the 
different modes of spelling their names. Within 
tho last twenty years, the people of England have 
advanced a century, whilo the Whig leaders have 
not kept pace even with tho calendar. English 
liberalism looks with longing eye for “the coming 
manand when he appears, he will be as far in 
advance of the Palmcrstons and Russells of to¬ 
day, as they are before the Fitts and the Pcrcavals 
of past times. 

To return to Mr. Canning. During the last 
five years of his life, he oeoupied a sort of middle- 
ground between the ancient and the modern 
regime; or, rather, was the connecting-link be¬ 
tween the old and the new order of things. Hav¬ 
ing served under Pitt in his youth, ho formed an 
alliance with the diBciples of Fox in his maturity. 
Having advocated the complete destruction of the 
Irish Parliament in 1799 and 1800, he proposed a 
qualified emancipation of its Catholics in 1823 
and 1827. Having sustained the European coali¬ 
tion for the overthrow of Napoleon, ho repudiat¬ 
ed its legitimate offspring, tho Holy Alliance. 
Having drained England of her wealth to nourish 
and maintain absolutism on the continent, he 
shrunk from permitting her to plnok the fruit of 
her own culture. In these lutter years, he might 
have been properly called either a liberal Tory 
or a Conservative Whig. He was the friend of 
Catholio emancipation; but though public senti¬ 
ment was not ripe enough during his administra¬ 
tion to accomplish this reform, his efforts tended 
to bring it to that maturity which, soon after his 
death, enabled this proscribed sect to gather the 
fruit from that tree of religious toleration whioh 
his hand had aided to plant in the breast of Eng¬ 
lish Protestantism. But, on the vital subject of 
Parliamentary reform, he would yield nothing. 

It was in reference to this that he had his famous 
quarrel with Brougham, who, by the by, was for 
many years the pitted antagonist of Canning. The 
point in controversy was the disfranchisement of a 
rotten borough, which had been convicted of bri¬ 
bery. Both girded themselves for the contest. 
Never was the rugged intensity of the one, nor 
tho polished strength of the other, more conspicu¬ 
ous than on that occasion. Brougham’s attack 
was compared to the convex speculum , in which 
[ every ray was concentrated with fooal intensity, 
and poured in a burning stream upon his shrink¬ 
ing victim. Canning’s, to the concave mirror, 
whioh scattered the rays, and showered them down 
upon bis foe with blinding fervor. 

Turning from the statesman to the orator, we 
find him occupying a place equalled by few of his 
contemporaries; surpassed by none. He was the 
Cioero of the British Senate; and, using the term- 
oratory in its preoise sense, he shines unrivalled 
among the English statesmen of our day. He is 
an admirable refutation of the somewhat popular 
error, that a rcasoner must necessarily be as dull 
and uninteresting as the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust— 
that wit, raillery, vivid illustrations, and sugges¬ 
tive allusions, are incompatible with sound argu¬ 
ment—that to be convincing, one must be stupid— 
that logic consists in a lifeless skeleton of consec¬ 
utive syllogisms, divested of the flesh, blood, and 
marrow of eloquonoe—and that the profundity of 
a speech is to be measured by the depth of the 
slumbers into which it precipitates the auditory. 
It is thus that many a man has gained the repu¬ 
tation of being a great reasoner, when he was only 
a great bore; or been accounted wiser than his 
more vivacious associates, because he wore a stolid 
visage and held his tongue—completely putting 
to ruuto tbeveuerable maxim of “ nothing venture, 
nothing have.” 

Though few public speakers of his time dealt 
more with the lighter graceB of oratory—wit, fan¬ 
cy, epigram, anecdote, historical illustration, and 
classical allusion—so, few excelled him in the 
clearness of his statements, the solidity of his ar¬ 
guments, and the skill with which he brought all 
bis resources to bear upon the point to be reached, 
and the power with which he pressed it home to the 
convictions of his hearers. A burst of laughter 

( from all sides, excited by his infectious wit, or a 
round of applause from his friends when some 
galling sarcasm pierced the mailed harness of the 
Opposition, relieved the tedium of a currency de¬ 
bate, intolerably dull in most hands, but which 
he, by mingling figures of speech with the figures 
of tho budget, always made interesting, and thus 
kept his party in good humor while he drove 
these wearisome topics through the thick skulls of 
knights of the shire and country squires, of which 
material the Tories werelargely made up. Throw¬ 
ing around the path where he led his auditors a 
profusion of flowers, gathered in all olimesand re¬ 
freshing to all tastes, he was ever carrying for¬ 
ward the heavy chain of argument, delighting 
while he convinced, und amusing that he might 
convert. 

But these rare qualities produced their draw¬ 
backs. So skilful a master of so bewitching an 
art could not be sparing in the exhibition of his 
peculiar powers. His pleasantry and by-play, 
when handling momentous questions, offended 
graver men, who could not believe that so much 
levity was consistent with sincerity. He excited 
the jealousy of plainer understandings, who saw 
things as clearly as he, but could not set them in 
so transparent a light. His corruscations were 
not only glittering, but they often dazzled and 
confounded less ornate minds. His sarcasms Btung 
his enemies to madness; and, not content merely 
to drive his opponents to the wall, he hurled them 
there with such force, that they rebounded into 
the arena, to become in turn the assailants; and 
his friends found that a brilliant attack led on by 
him often resulted in a counter assault, which , 
summoned to the resoue all the forces of his party. 
And more than this, his port and bearing left the 
impression upon most minds that a consummate 
artist was aoting a part, and not a sincere man 
speaking from the heart. His obscure origin, 
(obscure for one who aspired to be a Tory Pre¬ 
mier,) and his early coquetry with the Whigs, 
affixed to him the epithet of “ail adventurer;” 
and he never shook off the epithet, nor effaced 
the impression that, it was fitly bestowed. The 
people of England, whether he was Treasurer of 
the Navy, Foreign Secretary, Prime Minister, or 
Parliamentary orator, never wholly escaped from 
the suspioion that the son was following the pro¬ 
fession of the mother, but hod chosen the chapel of 
St. Stephen’s rather than the theatre of Drury 
lane, for the display of his genius. 

Turning from the orator to the man, we find 
much to delight the eye. George Canning never 
forgot the humble mother that bore him. So soon 
as his resources would permit, he made ample 
provision for her support; and for yoars after he 
entered Parliament, and even when a foreign am¬ 
bassador, he wrote her a weekly epistle, breathing 
the kindliest affection. Though he could never 
elevate her tastes and associations above the con¬ 
nections of her youth, he used to throw aside the 
cares of office, that he might visit her, and the 
humble cousins with whom she dwelt, at Bath; 
and there, when in tho zenith of his fame, would 
walk out with his plebeian relatives, and receive 
the homage of tho lordly visitants at that fashion¬ 
able resort, in their company. This marks him 
a noble man. lie delighted in literary pursuits— 
would drop the pen when preparing a diplomatic 
despatch, to talk over tho classics with his uni¬ 
versity acquaintances—was a brilliant essayist, 
and wrote Latin and English verses with grace 
and beauty. _ H. B. S. 

A Temperance Society in Prussia. —We read 
in a Berlin letter of the 31st ultimo: “A singular 
scene took place yesterday. On an invitation of 
the Temperance Sooicty. there was a meeting of 
three thousand boys, of from four to sixteen years 
of age. They are to oompose the band of hope for 
the complete abolition of tho use of spirituous 
liquors, and the propagation of gymnastic exer¬ 
cises. After singing some hymns, the hand of 
hope separated in the midst of loud huzzas.” 

Ualignani. 

A Female College. —A College, to be named 
by Royal permission “ Guecn’s College, London,” 
in conjunction with the Governesses’Benevolent 
Institution, has been formed, with a view to place 
female education on the same basis as that of en¬ 
dowed schools and universities for the male sex. 
Us chief purposes consist in the examination of 
and granting diplomas and certificates of qualifi¬ 
cations to governesses, to enable them to produce 
satisfactory evidence of their merits, and in afford¬ 
ing the less competent an adequate and orderly 
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I Indians within the control of your agency, it will feelings dictated, and revenge the wrongs, accu- 
*•' be proper, in all cases where yon believe the mulating from day to day, and whioh seemed t,o 
= owner can identify the slave, to have them taken become more aggravated, as they attempted to rc- 
and delivered over to the Marshal of East Flori- sist them and defend themselves.” 

_ da at St. Augustine, so that the Federal Judge This was not a solitary case of military inter¬ 
im Inay inquire ipto the claim of the party, and de- ventiou Co , Brooi u. S. A, commanding at 
, termme the right of property. But in all cases . , ’ . ~ u , , 

rom where the sum! slave is claimed by a white per- 1 a “P a »» induced by Col. Humphreys to 
son and an Indian, if you believe that an Indian aid him in executing the order of the Government; 


Cf The reader will find much to interest him of property . B ut in all cases 

in the excellent letters on our fourth page, 1 From where the same slave is claimed by a white per- 
the Rhine.” son and an Indian, if you believe that an Indian 

_, _ _ r> .,<■__ has an equitable right to the slave claimed, you 

fr The article m to-days paper on Reforms ^ not ^surrender the said slave, un- 

und Reformers of England is long, but will richly less by an ordcr f rom the Hon. Jos. L. Smith, 
repay an attentive reading. Federal Judge, residing in St. Augustine, and in 

& A letter on the Methodist Episcopal Church ^ 

and Slavery has been in type for two weeks. We believe he lies right on his side.” 
will try to make room for it in our next. The agent was faithful to his trust, maintain- 

Jfy- On hand, many communications, but Con- ing the rights of the Indians with great courage 
gressional matter must take precedence. and discretion, to such an extent as to render 

Before this number shall go to press, we himself obnoxious to the whites. He was even 


und he succeeded in arresting four slaves, sai 
be fugitives, but claimed by their possessors, 
Indians, as their property. Col. Brooke, in a 
ter to the agent, dated May 2d, 1828, says, in 
ereuce to other slaves pursued: 

“ 1 have however seen the Indian who oil 


i- peaohable character, and, as his work shows, en- able. To meet this contingency, should measures 
0 tirely unprejudiced. Clearly, the Government of relief be deemed expedient, a proviso might be 
s ' was chiefly responsible. It ought steadily to have inserted in the bill. 

discouraged all attempts to deprive the Indians of -- - 

£ what they considered their property. It should RECOGNITION OF PROTESTANTISM BY TURKEY. 

. have frowned upon those who were intent upon - 

° speculating in “ negroes.” It should have defend- u U gratifying to observe that oven Mahomed- 
’ ,-d the rights of the Indians, against the aggros- nism > 8 “ ot P roof a g ttinst ,he 8 P irit of reformation 

° sion of the slave-hunters. They, who were to be 1 hat is pervading the earth. Slowly, but certaiu- 
“ benefited by the provisions of the treaty of Fort f, Turkey is yielding to the general movement 
.. Moultrie,'which bound the Indians to surrender '»? our race. A short time since, the world was 
absconding slaves, should have been sotisfiid with to hear th,lt the P ublio slave-market had 

a reasonable compliance with it, and not have in- abolished in Constantinople. Next follows 


will deliver them to you or Major voked tb « whole power of tho Govern! 


himself obnoxious to the whites. He was even 
shall he in New York. This will account for the so unfortunate, or fortunate, as to be presented 
want of attention to several matters of current in- for his conduct by the grand jury of St. Augus- 
terest. tine. The people generally did not recognise the 

G- The “Captain Thomas” who headed the Indians 88 human being8 > P 0S3e8Scd of ^ rigbt8 - 
mob at onr residence lately, we are requested to and evidently deemed it a great grievance that 
state, is not Captain G. C. Thomas. The former, the y were Adored from going among them, and 
we believe, resides some distance from Washing- tekiB S from tbcm whatever they pleased - 
ton. This explanation is due to a very worthy The dcmands for negroea m . nlt ‘P he<L A 


t to Mr. Michler, who they an 
3 them out of the Nation, with 
g able to get back the negi #is, or th 
have paid for them.” 


it and tho following, from a letter by coul( j 


compel the whole nation of the Semim 
come slave-catchers. It was a prostitu 
General Government to sectional pur 
which three-fourths of the People of 


iduct by the grand jury of St. Augus- the 8amc gentleman, shed sufficient light upon the 
s people generally did not recognise the po ii oy which the Government- had peremptorily 
human beings, possessed of any rights, requirccl C ol. Humphreys to pursue—a policy 
ntly deemed it a great grievance that wbic h wa8 disapproved by the Colonel, deemed 
hindered from going among them, and unwarrantable by theJudgeof theSupremeCourt 
m them whatever they pleased. 0 f Florida, and was clearly without authority in 


13“ The speech of Mr. Giddings, on our firs 
page, we have somewhat condensed from the r« 


port in the Intelligencer. We regret that we did appli 


The demands for negroes multiplied. At a later L aw or Policy : 
period in his narrative Captain Sprague says: u j reu n y pity these Indians; and although nc- 

“ The demands for negroes said to be amoDg groes are of little value to the Indians, being 
the Indians continued to agitate the country, rather masters than slaves, still they view them 
threatening the most serious consequcnecs. These us their property. So many claims are now mado 


lb - lt and not b ave j n . been abolished in Constantinople. Next follows 
f the Government to 1 recognition of Protestantism, throughout tho 
tho Seminoles to be- whole empire. Hitherto, seoeders from the juris- 
s a prostitution of the liction of the Patriaroh , and Missionaries, have 
Miami purposes, with heen cx P oaed to con9tant annoyance, and ocoa- 
Pcople of the Union severe persecution. American Mission- 

It virtually involved lrie » have suffered much and been greatly em- 
the whole Union, although one-half of the States harassed in their labors. Whetherour Govern- 
are non-slaveholding, and in principle opposed to '««»* has taken an 7 measures to induce ft more 
slavery, in a Governmental support of the system. libe ™‘ V**W tbo P art of tbe Sublime Porte, 
On the 21st of March, 1830, Col. Humphreys. know not - The presumption is, that it has 
as might have been expected, wasdischarged from tlon « nothing. Its chief care is bestowed on our 
his agency, which was then filled by a man, of commercial relations ; and little, if any, attention 
kindred spirit with the people, and adverse to the i8 g^en to protecting the rights or securing the in- 
Indians. Fraud followed fraud. Then came the Crests °t American citizens engaged in other 
treaty of Payne’s Landing, of May, 1832, for a tUan pecuniary pursuits. Iu this respect, the pol- 


not receive a revised copy of the speech before this 
was iu type. As it is, its vigor and boldness will 
command respect. 


made upon the President on them, that they begi: 


of the United States, who, through the Secretary 
of War and Commissioner of Indian Affairs, re¬ 
quired them to be surrendered to the Indian 

Governor Duval, as we have seen, in 1825, had 
instructed Colonel Humphreys, in cases where 
the title to a slave in the possession of the Indians 
was contested, and he believed the Indian claim 
equitable, not to surrender the slave, unless on 
an order from the Federal Judge. The Federal 
Government, however, moved by the importuni¬ 
ties of the settlers, consented to break down even 
this security; and in 1827, we find it calling Col. 


uditional removal of the Indians; then, the >®7 ot the English Government is far in advance 
additional treaty” of November, 1833, for a “four own. Ever on the alert to open new ohan- 
litivc removal—a treaty procured by manifestly “els of trade, to augment its political con mer .al 


all This idea is stre^frled tX'etnVcrsl- P° 8 “ive removal-a treaty procured by manifestly of trade, to augment its political commercial 
lion of many of the whites, and what they have fraudulent measures. Resistance on the part of consequence, it is scarify iesswatch n °™r‘ D - 

heard. the nation to a transfer to which they had not Crests which belong to mankind generally. 

“ 1 would assume the responsibility of not de- oonscn t e d was a matter of course; until, in the Everywhere it is laboring for tho extermination 

" nle8S tbe ® laim wa ® perfec j latter part of the year 1835, commenced a bloody "t tho slave traffic, and, where it oan do so with 


itory, and inform the Government; and, 
all events, I would be perfectly satisfied aDd 


HVOime, Washington. _ . , 

, . „ , „ . Government, however, m 

Captain Sprague has furnished the public with tic8 of the seUI conseI] 
a valuable work. The reader for amusement, this BeourUy and in 182 ; 
will be apt to find fault with the copious extracts £j ump ], reys to an accoui 
from reports, letters, and “talks,” which inter-- aud c P Djoinin him 

rupt the flow of the narrative-and it must be ac- 8Ummary meagurcs . T . 
knowledged that, as a work of art, it is fairly tJw office of Indian Affair 
open to objection on this soore. Perhaps it would lg27 . 
have teen better had all these illustrative mutters u S , R . Frequent compl 
been compressed in notes or an appendix. But the Department respectin 


signed the bond.” on tho part of the Seminoles to surrender 

This shows the extremity to which the Govern- homes and country, aud go forth, a wasted, 
meat, stimulated by the agents of udventurersand broken band, to the wilds of tho far West. 


d to us disgraceful war, which continued till propriety, to promote a healthy anti-slavery si 
12, when it was closed by a forced agreement dment. 'The cause of constitutional liberty 
the part of tho Seminoles to surrender their and Switzerland is encouraged by it. 1 

nes and country, and go forth, a wasted, heart- of Christianity in heathen countries t 


tics of the settlers, consented to break down even speculators, was pushing matters. It had clearly b aTC seen, that slavery was the root of a 

this security; and in 1827, we find it calling Col. transcended all law, as appoars by the following tbo mischief. Spurious claims were made to n 

Humphreys to an account for his delinquency, extract of a letter from tho Hon. J. L. Smith, g roe s in the possession of the Indians, and c: 

and enjoining upon him the adoption of more Judge of the Supreme Court of the Territory, in forced by the Governmei 


id it must tie ac- 8ummary measures. T. L. MeKenney, head of reply to inquiries by Col. Humphreys, in relation 
art, it is fairly tbe office of Indian Affairs, writes, February 8th, the responsibility of his acts: 
erliaps it would lg27 . * * “ J reply to the inquiries contained in it, 

istrative mutters „ ; Frequent complaints have been made to by remarking, that property belonging to Indians, 

appendix. But the Department respecting slaves claimed by cit- or their possession, under bona Jiile claim ot 
re the most im- izens of Florida, which are in possession of the idle, cannot legally be taken from them, but by 
this disgraceful Indians; all of which have been acted upon here, treaty, by their consent, or by decision oi a com- 
iled d in * B8U i ,1 fi> suc k ort i er s to you as it was expected petent jurisdiction.” * * * 


Judge of the Supreme Court of the Territory, in forced by the Government at all hazards. Doubt- 
reply to inquiries by Col. Humphreys, in relation i e8S) there wore valid claims under the‘treaty, 


portant documents concerning this disgraceful Indians ; all ot which have been acted upon here irwiy, oy «eir consenq or oy uocisiou oi » oom- 
, ... , ,, Tf , , in issuing such orders to you as it was expected petent jurisdiction. * * * 

chapter m our history, carefully compiled and WQuld b e promptly obeyed, and lead to such in- “ I perceive no equity in withholding from 
judiciously arranged in one volume. The author vestigations as should issue in fixing the right of the Indians their annuity, because they do not 
appears to be a trustworthy witness, and in the the claimants or establishing the contrary; and give up to white claimants property which they 


but they could not have been many—probably a .. ... .. , . ..... 

... , . , ., ,. British minister, from being unrestricted it 

hundred, more or less. And was the recovery of , , ’ „ f 

, .... ... ... scope. It embraces as well American as Ent 

these miserable beings, allowing tho claims to ,, , .... , 

. , ’ ... ... .. Protestunts, and the former have very prop 

have been valid, worth the sacrifice of two thou- ,, . ’ ... . * 

, , .. ’ . . . . . . addressed a letter of thanks to his lordship, 

sand valuable citizens, and thirty or forty mil- . . , .. . . ,, 

. , ’ J .. Tho imperial edict is addressed to the Mini 


knowledge its intervention. And, to the diplo¬ 
macy of Lord Cowley, the British ambassador at 
i.hc Court of the Sultan, is the religious world in¬ 
debted for the late recognition of Protestantism in 
every province of Turkey. 

This concession of the Sublime Porto is the 
more valuable, and the more honorable to the 
British minister, from being unrestricted in its 
saope. It embraces as well American as English 
Protestants, and the former have very properly 


judiciously arranged in one volume. I no autnor ve3 ti g ations as should issue in fixing the right of the Indians tncir annuity, Because iney uo uor n Qf sion of the non . slavelxo i ding "» : 

appears to be a trustworthy witness, and in the the claimants or establishing the contrary ; and K lve “P to white claimants property which they favorite system “ To His Excellency the Ihlissab No 

concluding portion of his history ho speaks of that these proceedings would be followed by the allege ,s their own. > * * * .. , claim thattheir fovontesystem a WheMtt8 the Christian subie 

„„„„„ in , „ „„ „ p proper reports to-the Department. Nothing sat- “ In regard to runaway negroes who hav« sought should be exempt from interference on tho part KKS 

scenes in which he was an actor fafoctory has been received from you. refuge in the Nation of which you are agent, 1 un- of the General Government. How then can they iSTfatoXta 

I he i lends war was waged by eighteen mil- «j no w, by direction of the Secretary of War, derstand, from the Department, that the question the lic b which the „ 0 n-slaveholders uotS hitherto under a Zar 

lions of civilized people, wealthy and powerful, call your attUm to this subject in a general way’, “f de ^ of the country, through the actionofUieGen- d oifiTto* K 

against a tribe of savages numbering all told a ^t“tw “requZ £ Z forthvrith ^ you have hid LZe During ?he co^nuance of oral Government, were involved in the blood, “f the Patriarch, and the heads of 

not more than five thousand souls. And yet, ^ chdmS by her to bZurrender- this arrangement, (decided and urged by the task of capturing a few runaways from the Sem- ^7 bax e ^oded from, to super, 

it was protracted seven years, costing he conn- ( , d t0 her) upoa her entering int0 bond with white claimants, and as I have been informed, by inol# i ndi(m8> at tho cogt of a war of 3(!ven , it is iu contraventioi 

try from thirty to forty millions of dollars; and cient security, of which you will judge, to abide the Indians also,) which would give opportunity ,. » w . _ . • i 1 *n 9 v*; t • 1 iv/T 'o * n ix 

the lives of thousands of iu citizens, maLy of by’ft?^oTsuV tribunal'as^ may be' for thorough inv’itigation of proofs on both sides, .'.nd BenefoZr (uuwGodZrZ 


e than five thousand souls. And yet, S*™ Cook, and request 


f at tho Revenues and Polioe of the oapital, aud is 
rs com- foii ows : 
folding 

system ■ Po His Excellency the Ihlissab Nogiri : 

10 part “ Whereas the Christian subjects of the Otto- 
I man Government, professing Protestantism, have 
in tbe 7 i-xperienced difficulty and embarrassment from 
holders not being hitherto under a separate aud special 
e Gen- jurisdiction ; and owing to the natural inability 
bloody uf tbe Patriarch, and the heads of the scots whioh 
„ 3 they have seceded from, to superintend their af- 


them distinguUhed Th. SCvliZSKtr ta. „ „„p.„ „ 

^ ■—«—.... 

petty shelter for runaways was the cause of claim of Margaret Cook, or though the agent him- white claimant on his ex parte statement.” a peculuu institution of the South, and becomes 

this seven years’ war, carried on by a Govern- 8elf beUeve tbe claim spurious, the Department The Government at last saw the gross injus- P roU ^° a of 


inns, at the cost of a war of seven years’ j « -Whereas it is in contravention to the supreme 
? We ask every fair-minded man among I will of his Imperial Majesty, our gracious Lord 


be expected that a summary order them, can you expect us to bo silent, when you I Benefactor, (may God increase him in years 
.pen iooipti hv unv fnnrtionarv in the iinn.nnri frnm ..u n ,a v - „„ ,-„i „„„ . und power,) animated as he is with feelings of deep 


ment, the common agent of numerous sovereign at Washington positively requires him to wrest tice of compelling a surrender of the thing claim- " en ® ral Government, just to that extent you form a soparate community: 

States, four-fifths of the people of which had no the daTes from their Possessors, give them up to e d and in possession, on the mere ex parte state- 8 ab J 0ct to Governmental interference. But «Therefore it is his Imperial Majesty’s i 
possible interest in the striuwle Havino- the the white claimant, and then have the claim tried ment of another claimant, before a fair bearing tl10 attem P t to withdraw such protection, and preme will and command, that, for the sole purpt 
possible interest in tne struggle. Having tnc ... „___. ... _ ’ .. r ,. ° compel the Government to let the whole smtem "t'fttCilitatmgtlmraffairB.and of securing tho w 


, __ “ „„ und power,) animated as he is with feelings of deep 

ctive, powerful support as j aterest and 0 i eme ney towards all classes of his 
s that slavery ceases to be subjects, that any of them should be subjeoted to 
of the South, and becomes grievance ; and 

ing for it tho protection of “ Whereas the aforesaid, (Protestants,) in se¬ 
nt iust to that extent vou eordanou with th ® creed professed by them, do 
nt, just to that extent you fom a scparate community: 

ental interference. But, “Therefore, it is his Imperial Majesty’s su- 


volume before us, it may not be inopportune to Delore 8ucn a lrluunal 88 u ' e ^ecreiary at war 
revert to tbe collisions between the whites and mi g ht 8ee P roper t0 estabUsb! And this was thc 
Indians, which terminated in this bloody conflict, Protect vouchsafed to these poor savages by 
and the final expulsion of the Seminoles from their “ Great FatheF’at Washington! 
llieir homes CoL Humphreys was sorely perplexed, for soon 

The cession of Florida by Spain to the United after < Marcb ao > 1847 > he received othcr in8truc ' I 
States, took place on the 17th July, 1821. The tions from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
'■’-veraor Duval : 


:h a tribunal as the Secretary at War an d judicial decision, and, on the 5th May, 1828, 
proper to establish! And this was thc directed the agent to refer all claims for runaway 


Seminoles, a part of the Creek nation of Indians, 
were in actual possession of the country. They 
were living in peace, hunting in the forests, or 
cultivating the arable land. But the tide of 
emigration from the States began to set towards 
the Territory, and the usual result followed— 
Collision between the aborigines and the adven- 

On the 2d June, 1824, the treaty of Fort Moul¬ 
trie was formed, by which the Indiana »wo forced 


render all the rest of their country to the Fede- pelted to surrender all slaves claimed by < 
ral Government, and pledge themselves to arrest izens, when this surrender is not mutual, 
slaves who might take refuge among them. Their wbere a citizca and a “ Indian set up till; 


protection vouchsafed to these poor savages by slaves to the Judge of the District; and, if his kind - Absolut 

their “ Great Father” at Washington! decision were favorable, to order the slaves to be 83 an invasion c 

Col. Humphreys was sorely perplexed, for soon delivered. arti ®I® 

after (March 20, 1847) he received other instrnc- But a more summary mode was insisted upon but > 88 tb i 8 ia 41 
tions from the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, by thc people of the Territory. The order of the notice, in the 
Governor Duval.- Sth of May was not adhered to. Difficulties and tb ® ” onda W 

“Sir,” says this gentleman, “ the superintend- dangers multiplied on every side. The Depart- cuseus - 
ent or agent is not vested with judicial power to ment 0 f War lent an ear to complaints, and urged 
decide on the right of property who may or have b cyond all bounds. Having been re- 

surrendered slaves to our citizens which were ^ f. . 

runaways. He will, as heretofore, advise the In- <l™ed by the Department to cause certain slaves 

dians to surrender a slave where in Justice they claimed by a Mrs. Hannay to be delivered, he B 

ought not to retain thc slaves; but in any litigated wrote to Governor Duval, that the slaves for many 
case the chiefs must decide the matter, the tacts to be s bad been in possess ion of the nation, in vir- Tell me, w 

reported as herein directed. Many of the slaves ' . __.. , In the n 

belonging to the Indians are now in possession of tue of a purchase from the father of Mrs. H, an Qr when n 

the white people. These slaves cannot be obtain- that the chiefs positively but respectfully objected Sweetly 

no rrrnn > 1 .,;.. imiim. »ubout a luwouit, Iu mu procedure—unit, tney were perfectly will- Comes thei 

and I see no reason why the Indians shall be com- • to ab ; de the i8Sue of a judicial investigation, From th 

pelled to surrender all slaves claimed by our cit- ® ® When Hot 

izens, when this surrender is not mutual * * * but ® ould DOt relinquish the possession of the d.s- o *“d \ 

Where a citizen and an Indian set up title to the puted property, i: before the matter had been adju- * 

same slave, and that slave is in the Nation, the dicated upon.” Ho adds: 11 1 think it must be re- t 

matter must be decided by the chiefs, and from grettcd that the order of tho 5th of May direct . 4 bat be 

the decision no other steps oan be taken on your ? ., , f , . . .' di t -vt i 


compel the Government to let the whole syst, 
alone, you denounce as interference of the woi 
kind. Absolute non-interference you condet 


t lare of tb ® 8aid Protestants, tho administration 
t hereof should henceforward be confided to your 
mdemn Excellency, together with the allotment of the 
taxes to whioh they are subjected by law; that 
ipaper ; you do keep a separate register of their births 


as an invasion of your rights! taxes to whioh they are subjected by law ; that 

This article is rather long for a newspaper; you do keep a separate register of their births 
but, us this is the first time we have had oocasion “Qd deaths in the department of the Ihlissab, ac- 


Total - 3,944 

Men slaves - - 150 

Women and children slaves 650 

Grand total 4,744 

The year 1S24 was occupied in locating them 
within their boundaries. Colonel Humphreys, as 


part but to refer tbe whole matter to the St 
tary of War.” 

The instructions given to the agent in 182! 


Seere- ing tbe reference of claims to negroes in dispute 
between the whites and Indians to the Judge of 
825 re- tb ® District, is not adhered to; the measure is 


quired him to let thc slave alone when the title calculated to have a very happy effect, as it judi- 
wns litigated, unless an order to the contrary ciousl 7 provides for at once carrying those trou- 
were issued by the Federal Judge. Tho chief of bl ® 80m ® controversies (which are productive of 
the Indian Bureau, in 1827, requires him to cause m °re m feeling between tbe Indians and their 
certain slaves, the title to whom was contested, to neighbors than all other causes combined) before a 
be given up to the white claimant, before any ju- tribunal adequate to decide them.” 


agent, established himself in the centre of the Jicial decision or order on the 8ub j ec t. Onemonth Every one, who is observant of the evils engen- 
nation. W. P. Duval, Governor of the Terri- afterj fte gnperintendent of Indian Affairs, Gov- d ®red by the prosecution of slave claims in the 


tory, was appointed Superintendent of IndiaD erno ’ Duval) says tbat neitlier bc nor the agent free States, can easily understand this. The ex- 
Affairs. The correspondence of the former, from can decide ia these deputed cases—they must bc trem ® tenacity with which such claims are prose- 
1824 to 1830, when he was dismissed from office | eft (Q tbe decision of the chiefs! cuted, the deep excitement which opposition 

on account of his respect for the faith of treaties, Meantime these perpetual claims provoked the arouses, are too well known to require comment, 
und his maintenance of the rights of the Indians, worst feeling8 . « j n 8 pj te 0 f the exertions of the Ttl ® P e0 I )le of tbe Territory beoame exasperated, 
is embraced in the first chapter of Mr. Sprague’s cdlzms ^ weU . wiBhers of the country, the dis- Governor Duval gave way to the general feeling; 
work, and affords a full view of the causes of the po3ition to trample upon the Indians manifested and, on the 22d of September, 1828, informed 
war. The whites encroached upon their lands, itself in all quarters.” In the case of fugitives, Colonel Humphreys, by letter, that he would is- 
and the Indians would retaliate by stealing from ftU wag d(me b the Indiang that could be donCi sue no further order on Indian affairs, giving him 
the aggressors. As freemen, they exercised their but thi8 gave no satisfaction to tho reckless nc- notice as follows: 

right of locomotion, by passing in their journeys 0 . hunte rs. In reply to peremptory instructions “ 1 , sba11 state t0 thc Department, it is my opin- 

beyond the boundaries set them: this displeased * .. w „ „„„ >on that you have not impressed thc Indians with 

their white neighbors, and an act was parsed by “f , W " Depar “ t0 ^ °J ^ 10 

rUTnrpitAwifilr ^way, Col. Humphreys says, (March 1st, 1S-S.) delivery of slaves in the Nation; and that, if 

the 1 emtonal Legislature, authorizing any petty 4S At the time the order t0 band, the fourth you had performed your duty, no difficulty would 
magistrate to inflict thirty-nine lashes upon any t hich had been 8cnt by me in pursuit of have occurred.” 

of them who might be caught out of their limits. lbe neg ro in question, within the last six months, He proceeds to mention other slave-claims, 
They were deprived, too, from time to time, of wafj out „ Hc proceeds to state that the Indians which he announces will be forwarded to the 


free States, can easily understand this. The ex¬ 
treme tenacity with which such claims are prose¬ 
cuted, the deep excitement which opposition 
arouses, are too well known to require comment. 
The people of the Territory beoame exasperated. 
Governor Duval gave way to the general feeling; 
and, on the 22d of September, 1828, informed 
Colonel Humphreys, by letter, that he would is¬ 
sue no further order on Indian affairs, giving him 
notice as follows: 

“ l shall state to thc Department, it is my opin¬ 
ion that you have not impressed the Indians with 
the necessity of complying with orders relating to 


magistrate to inflict thirty-nine lashes upon any 
of them who might bc caught out of their limits. 
They were deprived, too, from time to time, of 


Tell me, when the stars arc flashing 
In the northern skies so blue, 

Or when morning’s tender crimson 
Sweetly burns among the flow, 

Comes there no reproachful whisper 
From tbe mornings ancftlie oves, 

When Hopo’s white buds to full beauty 
Opened like tho faint young leaves l 
Ay, thou feel’st, despite thy silence— 
That betrayal burns thy cheek; 

Even to Love’s forgiving bosom 
There be thoughts thou canst not speak! 
From the roses of that bridal, 

The dark prioe of nameless woe, 

Thou may’st not unbind the curses 
Till thy last of suns is low! 

Lost apd broken is thc music 
That with beauty filled the night:— 
Melted from the frozen branches 
Are the frost-stars glistening bright, 
When a maid with trembling bosom 
Watched a ne’er returning steed, 
Cleaving through the silver shadows 
On and on, bis shaft-like speed! 

Faint against thc ringing pavement, 
Fainter still, the hoof-strokes beat; 
Scarcely oan she tell the shimmer 
Of the flint-sparks from the sleet. 

Years are gone—the village hill-tops 
Redden with the sunset’s glow— 

With a lap all bright with blossoms 
Still the summers come and go. 

With a cheek grown thinner, whiter. 

And the dark looks put away 
From a brow of patient beauty, 

Dwells the maiden of my lay; 

Dwells she where the poaoeful shadow 
Of her native hills is thrown, 

Binding up the wounds of others 
All the better for her own. 


and permits of marriage; and that any person of 
established character and good conduct, chosen 
by them to appear as their agent at the Porte, for 
the transaction and settlement of their current 
affairs, bo duly appointed for that purpose. 

“Such are the Imperial commauds, whioh you 
are to obey to the letter. But although the issue 
of passports and the allotment of tho taxes are 
plaoed under special regulations which cannot be 
infringed, you will be careful that, in pursuance 
of his Majesty’s desire, no tax or khorateh be ex¬ 
acted from the Protestants for permits of mar- 
riago and registration ; that any necessary assist¬ 
ance and facility bo afforded them in their cur¬ 
rent affairs; that no interference whatever be 
permitted in their tomporal or spiritual concerns, 
on tho part of the patriarchs or priests of other 
aeots; but that they be enabled to exorcise the 
profession of their creed in seourity; and that 
they be not molested one iota in that respect, or 
in any other way whatever.” 

Having referred in complimentary terms to the 
diplomaoy of England, as exhibited on many im¬ 
portant occasions, we cannot but express our in¬ 
dignation at the conduct of her agents on the 
frontiers of Yucatan, as reported by M. Justo 
Sierra. The charge is distinctly made, that these 
agents are furnishing arms and ammunition to 
l he Indians, and instigating them to the wholesale 
murder of the people of Yucatan; and the ob¬ 
ject, it is said, is to place that country in such a 
position that it will be compelled to throw itself 
into the arms of Great Britain. If the report be 
true, how does a policy so base and brutal com¬ 
port with the character of thc British People ? 
Will they not call their Government to an ac- 
< ount without delay ? If these agents be acting 
without authority, they are no better than mid¬ 
night assassins. Wo hope that Englishmen con¬ 
cerned for the honor of their country, will de¬ 
mand an investigation, so that the truth may be 


to that in seasons of scarcity, unable do ^ dispute ^ tUle to thc aU , c in this ca8ej 


to hunt, they were reduced to the point of abso¬ 
lute starvation. Miserable scoundrels, establish¬ 
ing deposites of intoxicating liquor along their 
borders, were in the habit of tempting them to 
their ruin; and, while their viotims were drunk, 


with Mrs. Cook, “whom they admit- and believe 
to be the legitimate owner of the slave, and to 
whom they are willing (as their efforts in her bqp 
half in this oase fully prove, however she may as¬ 
sert the contrary) to give such aid as they can, 


have oocurred.” _ „ „ 

He proceeds to mention other slave-claims, YUCATAN. Tb ® ri S bt ° f Pofcitiou in tk ® 1!ritish House of 

which hc announces will be forwarded to thc w w „ — (i . , , Commons is more carefully guarded than m our 

! Government debate on tho Yucatan Question has awak- American Senate. In this body, petitions touch- 

Colonel Humphreys had been laborious in in- ened , much iatCre8t ' Siuoe ° ur articl ° on the sub " in « th ® 8ub J cct ot 8la vcry in the District of Colum- 
_ducing the indians to surrender runaways. Hc jecUa8t We#k ’. We have obtamed m0 /'\ prec,sc8ta ’ bia - a 8ab j°®t ®l® a Hy within the legislative pow- 
iad invoked the aid of the United States troops, ^t' 08 ®®“ c ® rnln B tb ® population of that country, era of Congress-are virtually denied a hearing, 
nd plied the chiefs in the Nation with every ar’ Acc0 / dln S , to 8 “ ™7 The question of reception is raised, and this ques- 

ument His offence consisted in not undertakimr oarefull y> ln l84,, > tho population of the State lion ia laid upon the table, so that the petitions 

T r t -°°° Y‘r h i‘r s /r m ~ i,j -*"* * - s »“*- 

erse claims, before an adjudication “ h ra ° e ’ 80,000 ° f h<5 m ‘ Ied ’ ( Spanieh and In - Now ) l8t U8 8e ® b ®w our neighbors across the 

Matters grew worse and worse. The white dia “ 8 >> “ d 450 > 000 Indlftn8 ‘ Atlantic, whom we sometimes pity for enjoying so 

laimants had the countenance of the Governor Befor0 the inde P endeDCe of Ncw Spain > under muoh lcsa libcrt 7 than ™ do , n,ana g® tbl8 ra8tter - 
md the Department of War at Washington. tbe old s P anish dominion, the Indians were op- On tho 28th of March, Mr, Wakley presented a 
iVhat could he expected 1 pressed or neglected; but the Government of Yu- petition in the Commons, from James Beale, a 


■f everything valuable. Un. and more than she ha8 ft right t0 askj towards the 


principled speculators coveted their lands, pro- recoy f her perty . „at they will n 
tending that they were the richest in, ft. Ter- hend con8e ^ t further to ria k their live 

ntory and indignant that savages should ob- a P ; ervioe wMch ha8 always been a thankless 
struct the march of civilization. Th.3 testimony of ha8 utely proved so to one of tho most res, 
an Indian was not received by the Courts, so , , , ,, ,. , 

that impunity was given to any villain who chose * “J . Va Ua * . ® 6 

to molest or injure them. Were a white man Z'th'^ t u 

murdered, the whole tribe was held responsible; ui waa no enou, 

j *1 ,, ed by the treaty to the I 

were a white man the murderer, the savage could . J A . . 

hardly expect justice at any time. a ™ W *° C0Dlpel tbem ' 

n ,, . , . , , , so long and vainly conte 

These grievances, however, might have been ,. , , . f. „ 

borne, as in other oases, where civilized man has A °"’ !°°, * 

made inroads upon savage life, and the usual re- pn ^* ° S m 61 
suit would have followed—a wasting away of the y e “ 88 611 prope . 

tribe, till the remnant, broken i« spirit, had eon- ‘ my W 1 6 per80n 1 an »j 


attempt to arrest a runaway slave. 


and plied the chiefs in the Nation with every ar¬ 
gument. His offence consisted in not undertaking 
to compel the surrender of slaves, in cases of ad¬ 
verse claims , before an adjudication. 

Matters grew worse and worse. The white 
claimants had the countenance of the Governor, 
and the Department of War at Washington. 
What could be expected? 

“ Affairs,” says Captain Sprague, “ had now 


i„ 6 a view to compel them “ to surrender the negroes for the time when, by bloodshed, they could pun- 

haidly expect justice at any time. s0 , and Tainly contended for.” i«b the Indians, and secure thefr property. The 

lhese grievances, however, might have been a Indians must be de- ludiana Btood r ® ad 7 to retaliate at any moment, 

borne, as in other oases, where civilized man has . ’ . ’ . . , , . . determined to resist to the last extremity. The 

made inroads upon savage life, and the usual re- prlTB ° 8 a '*'® 8 m eir poss ssi n. Executive, as might have been expected, was in¬ 
sult would have foUowed-a wasting away of the by them 88 their propert 7, the bare claim of elmcd to defend and vindicate the whites.” 

tribe, till the remnant, broken i„ spirit, had cou- imy wUite ; and > “ ™* aaa) * to t he trea- 0n the Mth of j ttnuaJ7) 1829; a council was 

sented to abandon the graves of their fathers, ‘y, must surrender fugitive slaves. But this isnot hold by the hcad . raer , : for a final “talk" to the 
and find in the solitudes of the West a - refuge cnough ’ tbe Government at Wa8luD B t0I1 ] must be President of the United States. The burden of 
from the white man’s power. But there was an- besieged by 8 few negr ° 8 P® cul “tors, and in com- it wa8 the difficulties 3pringill g out of tbe8e neg ro 
other element, more powerful, more fraught with them, issue orders compelling thc in- 0 , aims « , , lgreed :.. ^ John H icks, the prin- 

evil, than all these causes of mischief. dians ’ at the rlsk ° f thel1 ' llVe8 ’ *° JT‘ 1 ° Wn , lhe ”ip a ' chief, “to send away all the black people 

“Thc Indians had in their possession a number ru “ awa 7 s an act not required y e rea y who had no masters, and I have done it; but still 

of slaves, many of whom were born among them, and after baT1D g 7iekfr d obedience to this, and they are 3ending t0 mo for negroes. When an 

and others purchased of the whites. The indians lost oi-'-‘u- 


less one, claimants had the countenance of the Governor, Before the indc P endonce of Now S P ain > under muoh le8S lihcrt 7 ‘ baa we do, manage this matter, 
respect- and the Department of War at Washington. tbe old s P aniBh dominion, the Indians were op- On the 28th of March, Mr. Wakley presented a 
flio was What could be expected ? pressed or neglected; but the Government of Yu- petition in the Commons, from James Beale, a 

jlave” “Affairs,” says Captain Sprague, “had now catim . 3inco tbat period > haa been ‘“boring tor clergyman, praying, among other things, for the 
IhiTZsnorenounh The annuity plede- a8sumed 8ucb “ a aspect, that au open rupture tb e‘ r civilization, though with little sucoess. A abolition of the House of Lords. This was a 

° ' with the Indians seemed inevitable. The in- few have been partially reclaimed from barbarism, prayer for the abolition of a fundamental part of 

ed by the treaty to the Indians was withheld, with habitants had become reckless, looking anxiously and become members of the State. The great the British Constitution. 

negroes for the time when, by bloodshed, they could pun- maS8 continued wild lndian8t in a condition aim- Sir R. Inglis rose to a point of order. He objeot- 

bp dp iK. ZTZdy toTteliZe at Tny moment “ a * to that of the Camanehes and othcr savages ed to the reception of the petition. Mr. Hume 

determined tn i-csiof. tn t.kn w Mvivomttv 'Th« nn nnr fmntlora. rose to order. No member, he said, could, under the 


aways—an act not required by the treaty- 
after having yielded obedience to this, and 


possessing no rights in a court of justice or in 
law, and the negroes having been purchased and 
paid for, efforts were made to take possession by 
force. The Indian, conscious of his rights, and 
knowing that he paid the money, though incapa¬ 
ble of showing the papers executed under the 
forms of law, as he had received none, and rely¬ 
ing upon the honesty of the white man, protested 
most earnestly against these demands, and reso¬ 
lutely expressed a determination to resist all at- 


ce or in their annuity, guarantied by the faith of the na- take hj m aw 
ise.d a “ d tion, in a solemn treaty, is deliberately withheld, and negroes 
fftZand lo compel them to do still more! If thc annals of an d then tui 
l incapa- any Government afford an instance of meanness our b ; g f at h< 
ider the more despicable than this, we do not know it j have been 
' ndr ® ly d What aggravates the enormity of this act is the way ne g roes 
undraw* fact tbat i according to Col. Humphreys’s state- taken in wai 
it all at- ment, the Indians at that very time, in conse- , t k 


tempts thus to wrest from him his rightfully ac- quence of the scantiness of the preceding year’s 
quired property.-’ (P. 3-1J crops, were beginning to suffer severely from 

The Indians did not contest the right to re- want, 
claim runaways. They showed as much ener- But the responsibility of the Government in 
gy as could be expected in tbe work of arrest- the oase is not yet fully stated. In reply to a 


oipal chief, “to send away all thc black people izen of that 00 u n try. It shot 
who had no masters, and I have done It; but still tlle theory of Mr. Calhoun, 
they are sending to mo for negroes. When an war to Uv e insurrection of a. 
Indian has bought a black man, they come and t he State, who had been mos 
take him away again : so that we have no money to polit ; oal equality. Was 
and negroes, too. A white man sells us a negro, insurrection? Were the at 
and then turns round and claims litm again; and on our p ; oneer civilization th< 
our big father orders us to give him up. * * * grant t 0 them of political equ 
I have been told by the Governor that all runa- Mr Crittenden cxclaime( 
way negroes must be given up, but that all those ^ bg ^ In(Ha what 
taken in war were good property to us ; but they 0 g iards and their de( 
have taken away those taken m war, and those bQrne ^ f<w thrce hundred 
we have raised from children.* This gives us a ? True but are tbe y ale 
glimpse of tho truth. ' ,, ... 

“ Through the years 1829 and 1830,” says our . What haTe tbe K ° gBsb 81 


i our frontiers. rose to order. No member, he said, could, under the 

The bloody movement now going on in Yuca- rules of thc House, object to a petition being brought 
n is not, therefore, an Insurrection of subjects "V- And the Speaker concurred. Sir R. Inglis 
-ainst their Government, but an attempt of the r ®P“ ed ! contending that no individual had a right 
vnges to exterminate civilized man-a move- to petition for tho abolition of the House of Lords, 
ent like that which Teoumseh endeavored to or- air G - Gre 7 was in favor of receiving it. Sir J. 
tnize among thc Indians on our borders. Such Graham thought that it ought not to bc entertain- 
thc account we derive from a distinguished eit- “ d - Mr - Hum ® aaid th ® Hou86 bad nothlng t0 do 
en of that country. It shows how visionary is with the opinions of petitions, and he thought 


is the account we derive from a distinguished eit- “ d - Mr - Hume 8aid th ® Hou86 had nothlng t0 do 
izen of that country. It shows how visionary is with the opinions of petitions, and he thought 
the theory of Mr. Calhoun, who attributes the ® ven b ctiti ™ 8 a S ain3t tbc Monarchy or for a Re¬ 
war to the insurrection of a degraded portion of P ub “® ou K bt to b e received. After some further 
the State, who had been most absurdly admitted conversation, Sir R. H, Inglis said, he was rejoic- 
to political equality. Was Tecumseh’s war an ed to hear that the House was unanimous against 
insurrection? Were the attacks of the savages lbe prayer of the petition, and he would now 
on our pioneer civilization the consequence of thc withdraw his objection to its reception, 
grant to them of political equality ? ^ So much for the right of petition in the British 

Mr. Crittenden exclaimed, in the Senate, If Parliam<;nt ' . _» r ..... 

these be wild Indians, what are we to think of rjijjjji SOUTHERN PRESS. 

the Spaniards and their descendants, who have _ 

borne rule for three hundred years in that coun- To the condemnatory notice of thc recent vio- 
try? True; but are they alone guilty ? lence taken by our Southern exchanges, we add 

What have thc English and their descendants tbe following. The Nashville (Teim.) Gazette, after 
in this country dono ? Civilized the Indians ? Let having referred to the committee appointed to 


te knew at what moment open hostilities might the wasted, despairing tribes beyond the Missis- 


claim runaways. They showed as much ener- But the responsibility of tho Government in author, “ this critical state'of affairs existed No in this country dono ? Civilized the Indians ? Let having referred to the committee appointed to 
gy as could be expected in the work of arrest- the case is not yet fully stated. In reply to a one knew at what moment open hostilities might the wasted, despairing tribes beyond the Missis- warn us to quit Washington, on pain of removing 

ing them. Not unfrequently the attempt sub- suggestion that the Government might put the commence, and the country be laid waste by fire s i pp i answer. our press by foroe, soys: 

jeeted them to imminent perils. Once, indeed, military at thc disposal of the Indian agent in his As to tins movement of the savages m Yucatan, J™ 

one of their chiefs was killed in the effort to workof arresting fugitives, Mr. MeKenney writes, naliy persisted in; though the most unequivocal which is still regarded as a State of Mexico, the be guilty of any unlawt\il deed. It will not read 

seize a fugitive. But in most eases, the claim was (March 27,1828:) “ The military will not be used.” evidence had been given, that a further prosecu- President, under that provision of the armistice ^ th ' t wb ile the people of the Old World are 

made to slaves whom they believed were their own And yet, according to Captain Sprague, thc t” 011 of the subject would, ere long, involve the which binds us to repel the murderous assaults of shaking off the yoke of oppression, the capital of 

property-and they could not see the justice of military had already been put in requisition, un- d 3\TZc^th!> mZlZ upZ euuitobfo erounX tho sava8<!3 °“ th ° civilizcd communities of Mex ‘ ^ Model Republic, which should bold out to 

giving them up before the title was fairly adjudi- der orders from Major Glossell, U. S. A, com- bad fuB -tbority to order a force for this ‘"’ot! TrT^ IhfooZC rndivfdS 

catcd by a proper tribunal. They were willing, manding at Fort King, and the result is thus stat- of by the Indians should have been removed, and purpose to tbat State. But, not having the means, is j; ggraccd by an attack upon the liberty of 

if a judicial decision were against their claim, to ed by our author: ( beir rights protected by some competent tribunal, he has submitted the subject to Congress, for its spoecb and the rights and property of an Ameri- 

surrendcr their title. At first, the instructions “ These proceedings naturally inflamed the pas- B -“ bt t0 , a ^3^, P S£f r in Zv'Zort aotion - « may vote men and money, and the only oan citizen.” 

to the agent appeared to be reasonable. January sioD8 of all, and while the chiefs were calmly the Indian was a virtual abandonment’ difficulty we see is, tbe probable ratification of tbe The Washington correspondent of tbe Rich . 

5, 1825, Governor Duval writes: to Colonel Hum- “ amttun ‘ ag tbe, ” Igb ' 8 18 f Xa,.ation the’ 03 experience had taught him, of all title, however treaty of peace by Mexioo. In that event, the mond ( Va.) Southerner says: 
phreys as follows: younger clai listened attentively, anxiously j ustl 7 obtained.” introduction of American troops into Yucatan, “I hear in all quarters high praise bestowed 

“ Oa the subject of runaway, slaves among the awaiting the time when they could act as their This is the testimony of a witness, of unim- without her consent, would bo clearly unwarrant- upon the President, the mayor, city authorities, 


ity capable of crushing them as a nation, the 
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and particularly upon the police, for their firm¬ 
ness in keeping the mob at bay. In a Northern 
city, this would not have been done; but there iB 
good nature enough in Southern hearts, when 
lightly touched, even to turn their weapons against 
themselves, when rightly touched; and men are 
made to feel the consequences of wrong. Wash¬ 
ington escapes without a mob, and the slavehold¬ 
ers here were among the first to resist the assault 
upon an Abolition press. The destruction of one 
press would only have been as the seed for a hun¬ 
dred others; and here there was the good exam¬ 
ple of saving an enemy’s property, along with 
that .of saving the property of the city. Besides, 
the Anti-Slavery press here, it was very soon 
made manifest, had nothing to do with t he abduc¬ 
tion of the slaves, and, therefore, to destroy it 
would have been to punish innocent men" 

We confess our pleasure at the healthful senti¬ 
ment evinced by such comments. There are those 
who will find in them proof conclusive of delin¬ 
quency on the part of the Era on tho slavery 
question—for they arc unable to imagine the pos¬ 
sibility of any good thing in the slaveholding 
States. Wo have never been troubled with a sec¬ 
tional spirit, and we havo always found a consid¬ 
erable amount of human nature in whatever sec¬ 
tion our lot has chnnoed to be cast. 


The author of this novel and its predecessor, 
“Jane Eyre,” has produced quite a sensation. 
Some say, that his works mark an era in the his¬ 
tory of novel writing, and can hardly find words 
to express their admiration. To borrow an idea 
from himself, we must confess that they excite 
our wondor rather than admiration. *' Wuther- 
ing Heights” is a strange, though powerful fic¬ 
tion, harmonious in all its parts, consistent with 
itself, hut entirely devoid of what is called truth 
to nature. No ingenuity is displayed in tho plot— 
there is nothing startling in the action. Its in¬ 
terest turns altogether upon the development, and 
conflict of certain characters, stamped with Sa¬ 
tanic attributes, and possessing barely enough of 
tho human to give them some hold upon our feel¬ 
ings. The author seems to delight in dwelling 
in the shadow of a sublime diabolism. The work 
affects the imagination and feelings muoh in 
the same way as Byron’s Manfred, but to a 
greater degree, the characters being more individ¬ 
ualized, and brought out with moro painful dis- 


red by an Egotism that never forgets itself; and 
his great abilities are impaired by a singular in¬ 
firmity of judgment, constantly betraying him 
into blunders which men of inferior talents, but 
a larger measure of common sense, happily es¬ 
cape. We have no speoial regard for Mr. Marcy, 
but bis reply to the letter of grievances of Gen¬ 
eral Scott is, in our judgment, a complete refuta¬ 
tion of the charges contained therein. An incu¬ 
rable suspicion of tho disposition of the Adminis¬ 
tration seems to have poisoned the mind of the 
brave General, so that ho has uniformly put the 
worst possible construction upon all its acts in re¬ 
lation to himself. 

It is to be regretted, that the time of Congress 
should be ocoupied with such matters. Almost 
from the beginning of the war to this time, mem¬ 
bers of that body have been oalling for the corres¬ 
pondence of the War Department, with a view 
chiefly to electioneering purposes. Something it 
was hoped might be disclosed whioh could be 
used in furtherance of the elevation of some mil¬ 
itary favorite to the Presidency. With no party 
feelings or prejudices on the subject, we must say 
t hat, in our opinion, the policy has proved utterly 
abortive. The impression left on our mind, from 
an examination of the various correspondence 
submitted to Congress, is, that the Democratic 
Administration and the Whig Generals have all 
exeroised their respective functions with fidelity, 
in a most unjust war—in such a manner, indeed, 
that, had tho war been justifiable, they would 
all have deserved the highest praise. The collis¬ 
ions that have taken place are just what might 
have been expected, where the employers and the 
employed had few political or personal sympathies, 
Due wore still necessary to each other. 


Olt! beautiful us morning in those hours, 

When, ns her pathway lies along tho hills, 

Her golden fingers wako the dewy flowers, 

And softly touch the waters of the rills, 

Was she, who walked more faintly day by day, 
Tili silently she perished by the way. 

It was not hers to know that perfect heaven 
Of passionate love returned by love as deep, 
Not hers to sing the eradle-song at even. 
Watching the beauty of her babe asleep; 
“Mother and brethren” — these she had noi 
known, 

Save such as do the Father’s will alone. 


to fulfil all my obligations to subscribers of the 
True American, and immediately issued a circu¬ 
lar to that effect. 

If there is, however, a single subscriber to the 
True American in this Union, who is not satisfied 
with this arrangement, and I believe there is not 
one , I am ready on demand to refund the money, 
with interest. C. M. Clay neither asks nor receives 
charity of any one. 

I am not insensible to the denunciation and cal¬ 
umnies of a portion of the public press of this 
Republic ; but, from the discharge of my duty, as 
an American citizen, I am not to he driven by 
physical force nor attempts at moral assassination. 
With painful humility, I calmly intrust my acts, 
in war and in peace, to the juBt judgment of my 
countrymen. C. M. Clay. 

New York, April 26, 1848. 

THIRTIETH CONGRESS- 


We must express our regret that an author, so 
capable, os he at times shows himself, of exploring 
the profoundest depths of tho human heart; of 
such subtilty of thought, delicacy of perception, 
vividness of imagination, and power of language, 
should waste his faculties upon a work, not only 
devoid of any healthful moral tone, but calculated 
to exert a morbid influence over every susoepti- 


York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale by F. Taylor, Wash¬ 
ington, 

This is a most beautifully bound book on a 
subjeot of much interest to many of our readers. 
We cannot give so good a description of it as by 
quoting its title page, whioh announces that it con¬ 
tains the rudimentB of the game, and elementary 
analysis of tho most popular openings; exempli¬ 
fied in games aotually played by tho greatest mas¬ 
ters ; inoluding Stanton’s analysis of tho King’s 
and Queen’s Gambits, numerous positions and 
problems on Diagrams, both original and selected. 
Also, a series of Chess Tables, with illustrations 
from original designs. 

LOOKING FROM DIFFERENT POINTS OF LIGHT. 

FYom the Charleston (.S. O.) From the National (N. Y.) 
Mercury. Anti-Slaveru Standard. 

That this paper Is moder- We may rejoice, however, 
ate in Its tone, is only a proof at least, that Mr. Giddings 
that It intends to keep on the declared in his place in Con- 
sunny side of the criminal gress, that no moral wrong 
law, and that its Conductor had been oommitted. We 


irgan of opinion, and of oould havo nothing to do with 
iscussion of questions any of a like character. We 
whioh they were divid- appreciate entirely the di#l- 

.reign enemy, creeping stand the detioaoy of his po- 


He will go just as far as the ed to show Borne sympathy 
patience of the community for these jsior oreatures, and 
will admit of. Cassius Clay’e had defended their inalleua- 
paper oomineuood with the hie right to run away from 
same pretensions of respect slavery, at the same time that 
for the laws, and ended with he published his apologetic 
inviting the slaves to lnsur- card to the cltlsous of Wash* 
rection,robbery, and murder, ington, nobody would have 
We need look no further for blamed him, and even his 


tlontothe Constitution and or three nights, 11 down with 
laws, took oare to leave no the Era /" without putting 
doubt on the minds of men, it down. Nor do we by any 
that they oordlally approved moans think, that fidelity to 
of the outrage. They deny principle is always to be 
that they had any hand in measured by the amount of 
the act—they limit them- opposition and persecution 


This is one of the most amusing instances of 
looking at a thing from different points of light 
that we have soen. The Mercury is the organ of 
the Disunion Pro-Slavery party, the Standard is 
the organ of the Disunion Anti-Slavery party. 
We are so unfortunate as to have disappointed 
both the kind-hearted gentlemen who control 
their columns. One is chagrined because we 
keep our neok out of the halter; the other is 
scandalized that we saved our press — “from 
Goose Creek.” We hope they will bear with us. 
We don’t like catastrophes, especially if we are 
to enact tho principal part. Anything in reason 
would we do to oblige these amiable friends who 
take so deep an interest in our welfare; but this 
thing of victimizing one’s self gratuitously, is not 
in reason. We labor under a peculiar disadvan¬ 
tage. Having an instinctive prejudice againBt 
running away, after the fashion of some we wot 
of, and opposed on principle to fighting, after the 
manner of the fire-eaters of South Carolina, a 
mob to us, ex necessitate rei, is a very disagreeable 
reality. If it were right to hum gunpowder to 
promote a philanthropic enterprise, or honorable 
to run and hide when Danger lifted its front, we 
might be fierce enough to suit tho tastes even of 
the Mercury and Standard. 

He who intends to abide by his words, will be 
very apt to measure his language, so that, if as¬ 
sailed, he may not only he in the right, but appear 
to be in the right. “ For what glory,” asks St. 
Peter, “ if, when ye are buffeted for your faults, 
ye shall take it patiently ? But, if when ye do 
well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is 
acceptable?” 

As for correcting the misrepresentations of these 
two fraternal papers, we must be excused—it 
would be love’s labor lost. 

THE SCOTT AND MARCY CORRESPONDENCE. 

After a careful reading of this correspondence, 
we can hardly wonder that certain members of 
Congress, who had been most earnest in calling 
for it, should feci reluctant to publish the whole 
of it. Tho high-spirited General is no match in 
letter-writing for the wary, self-possessed civilian. 
General Scott’s generous qualities are sadly mar- 


Yet found she something still for which to live— 
Hearths desolate, where angel-like she came, 
And “ little ones” to whom her hand oould give 
A cup of wutor in her Master’s name; 

And breaking hearts to bind away from death, 
With the soft hand of pitying love and faith. 

She never won the voice of popular praise, 

But, oounting earthly triumph as but dross, 
Seeking to keep her Saviour’S perfect ways, 
Bearing in the still path his blessed cross, 

She made her life, while with us here she trod, 

A conseoration to the will of God! 

And she hath lived and labored not in vain— 
Through the deep prison cells her accents thrill, 
And the sad slave leans idly on his chain, 

And hears the musio of her singing still; 

While little children, with their innocent praise, 
Keep freshly in men’s hearts her Christian ways. 
And what a beautiful lesson she made known— 
Tho whiteness of her soul sin oould not dim; 
Ready to lay down on God’s altar stone 
Tho dearest treasure of her life for Him, 

Her flame of sacrifice never, never waned, 

How could she live and die so self-sustained! 
For friends supported not her parting soul, 

And whispered words of comfort, kind and 
sweet, 

When treading onward to that final goal, 

Where the still Bridegroom waited for her feet; 
Alone Bhe walkod, yet with a fearless tread, 

Down to Death’s chamber, and his bridal bed! 

Praiseworthy. —Mr. W. W. Corcoran, of this 
place, lately made a donation of $10,000 to the 
Corporation of Georgetown, D. C., to be invested, 
and the interest upon it to be applied to two very 
worthy objeots: the annual purchase of wood at 
summer prices, to be distributed to the poor in 
winter, and the benefit of the Orphan Asylum of 
that town. 

How muoh better for men to distribute their 
own charities, than leavo executors to be their 
almoners. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 

The newspapers generally are republishing the 
official report of the recent debate in the Senate 
on Mr. Hale’s bill to suppress riots. Several 
journals in tho slavcholding States depreoate the 
violence exhibited by Messrs. Foote, Davis, and 
Calhoun, concurring with Mr. Douglas iu the 
opinion that its only tendency is to strengthen 
the Anti-Slavery sentiment. The Northern pa¬ 
pers, without distinction of party, speak in strong 
terms of roprobation of the course of the Sena¬ 
tors above named, while the bearing of Mr. Hale 
commands general respect. We pass by many 
notices, and bespeak attention only for the fol¬ 
lowing, taken from Democratic papers, whioh 
cannot be supposed to have muoh sympathy with 
the general course of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. The Onondaga Standard, a Demo¬ 
cratic paper published at Syracuse, New York, 

“ it might be supposed that the Abolition Sena¬ 
tor would bocome excited by such language, but 
he was surprisingly cool and collected, and inti¬ 
mated to Mr. Foote that he might visit the Gran¬ 
ite HUIb with entire personal safety, and that the 
people of New Hampshire would like to engage 
in an intellectual controversy with him on tlie 
beauties and tendencies of slavery! 

“ Among all the speakers, Mr. Douglas, of Illi¬ 
nois, bore his part the best. While he did not 
hesitate to condemn all unlawful interference 
with the rights of slaveholders in the District, 
lie told Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Foote that they 
were pursuing just the course calculated to 
strengthen Mr. Hale in the election, and give 
greater momentum to the fanatical spirit of ultra 
abolitionism in the North. 

“ The United States Senate has never been the 
theatre of a debate exhibiting less decorum, or in 
whioh the extreme fanatical spirit of the South 
on the subjeot of slavery appeared more promi¬ 
nently and disadvantageous^. After this, it will 
not do for the South to talk about Northern fa¬ 
natics ; the evidence is, that they need an addi- 
iional number of mudbouses, to confine their own 
insane statesmen.” 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, another Demo¬ 
cratic journal, remarks: 

“Now, we have no particular reason for loving 
Mr. Hale. But no matter. He is a man—a man 
of respectability and worth, and, as this debate 
shows, a man of talents. He is also a Senator of 
the United States, the representative of a great 
and free State in the highest council of the na¬ 
tion. What, then, must we think, must tho 
people of the United States think, must the 
world think, of the morality of a State where the 
prejudices of the inhabitants are so overwhelm¬ 
ing, that such a man would not be safe from out¬ 
rage for two brief hours, but would, as soon as 
caught, be hung to the first tree, the tallest tree; 
while a common murderer would be protected by 
t he laws, and insured a fair and impartial trial ! 
Surely there must be something dreadful in this 
institution of slavery, when it gives rise to such 
an appalling state of society as this.” 

These are more speoimens—but they will serve 
to show the Senatorial denouncers of Mr. Hale, 
who was right in his estimate of the effects of 
the debate—Mr. Douglas, or Mr. Hannegan. 


LETTER FROM CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

To a Just Public: 

I copy the following from the Rochester Daily 
American of April 2-lth, 1848: 

“ Cassius M. Clay. —There arc many persons 
in this vioinity who would be glad to hear from 
Mr. Cassius Marccllus Clay, respecting balances 
of subscription to the True American, due to 
them from the aforesaid Cassius. They paid in 
advance to Mr. C.’s agent, many of them for two 
years, not foreseeing that tho philanthropic and. 
heroic editor would so soon abandon his Anti- 
Slavery paper, and go to Mexico as a volunteer, 
t o fight for more slave territory. Yet they do not 
question his right to fight whom and where and 
for what he pleases; if he will refund their money, 
they will be content.” 

On my return from my long imprisonment, in¬ 
curred in the service of my country, I found the 
True American discontinued, contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation and previous arrangement with my 
brother. I gave the editor of the Examiner, of 
Louisville, eight hundred dollars and my books, 


Senate. —Among the petitions presented to¬ 
day, were several for the purchase of Mount Ver¬ 
non ; also, some in favor of the concentration and 
civilization of the Indians. 

Reports were received from committees. 

Mr. Butler, from the Judiciary Committee, to 
which was referred certain resolutions of the Le¬ 
gislature of Kentucky, asking for additional le¬ 
gislation in regard to runaway slaVes, made a re¬ 
port on the subject, accompanied by a bill. Ten 
thousand copies were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Butler was elected chairman of the com¬ 
mittee, in place of Mr. Ashley, deceased. 

On motion of Mr. Halo, it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judicia¬ 
ry be instructed to inquire what legislation, if 
any, is necessary to secure the colored citizens of 
the non-slaveholding States the privileges and im¬ 
munities guarantied by the Constitution of the 
United States to citizens of each of the States. 

The House bill for the relief of the widow of 
Com. Barney was taken up and passed. 

The Senate then prooeeded to the consideration 
of the bill granting to the State of Illinois the 
right of way and a donation of public land for 
making a railroad connecting the upper and lower 
Mississippi with the chain of Northern lakes at 
Chicago. The bill underwent discussion and 
amendment, and was then ordered to be engross¬ 
ed—yeas 24, nays 11. It was then read a third 
time, by unanimous consent, and passed. 

Adjourned. 

House. —Mr. McClcrnand, from the Select 
Committee on the subjeot, reported a bill appro¬ 
priating a portion of the public lands for the con¬ 
struction of Whitney’s railroad to tho Pacific. 

Resolutions were presented from various Legis¬ 
latures ; among them, resolutions of the Legisla¬ 
ture of Ohio in favor of extending the anti-sla¬ 
very principle of the ordinance of 1787 to all new 
territory. 

On motion of Mr. Taylor, of Ohio, the Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill to extend the time for 
locating Virginia military land warrants, and re¬ 
turning surveys thereon to the General Land Of¬ 
fice. The bill, being pat on its passage, gave rise 
to considerable discussion, which was dosed by 
referring it back to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and took 
up the bill to prevent non-commissioned officers, 
privates, &.C., from being deprived of bounty lands 
in consequence of their promotion from the ranks. 

The bill was debated by Messrs. Thompson of 
Kentucky, McClernand, Embree, Lumpkin, and 
Brown of Virginia; the debate taking a wide 
range, and being partisan in character. 

Mr. Vinton obtained the floor, the Committee 
rose, and the House adjourned. 

May 4. 

Senate. —Mr. Hannegan, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported “ An act to ena¬ 
ble the President to take temporary military pos¬ 
session of Yucatan,” as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, 4-c., That the President 
of the United States be, and he is hereby, author¬ 
ized to take temporary military occupation of Yu¬ 
catan, and to employ the army and navy of the 
United States to assist the people of Yucatan in 
repelling the incursions of the Indian savages now 
overruning and devastating that country. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That the Pres¬ 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized and empow¬ 
ered to furnish, on such terms and conditions as he 
may deem proper, to the white population of Yu¬ 
catan, such arms, ammunition, ordnance, and other 
military means, as they may need, to enable them 
to resiBt and repel tho Indian hostilities now wag¬ 
ed against them, and to restore peace and security 
to their country. 

See. 3. And he it further enacted, That the Pres¬ 
ident be, and he is hereby, authorized and em¬ 
powered to accept the services of an equal number 
of volunteer troops to Bupply the place of such as 
may be withdrawn from their present duty by 
virtue of this act, provided their services shall 
bo required; the same to be raised for service 
during the war with Mexico, agreeably to the 
provisions of the acts of May 13,1846, and March 
3, 1847. 

The bill was read twice, and on a motion by 
Mr. Hannegan to make it the special order for 
to-morrow at 1 o’clock, a protracted debate took 
place. The motion at length prevailed, and, af¬ 
ter the disposal of some unimportant business, the 
Senate adjourned. 

[More of this debate in another column.] 

House. —Numerous reports from committees 
were made. Mr. Goggin, from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill reg¬ 
ulating postage on newspapers. 

Mr. Embree, from the same committee, asked to 
be discharged from the farther consideration of a 
memorial praying that the Post Office may beheld 
responsible for all pre-paid matter. 

A rambling debate took place on a motion of 
Mr. Conger to print 1,000 extra copies of the re¬ 
port in relation to the establishment of a board 
for the examination of claims, which was cut short 
by a resolution to close debate on the bounty land 
bill next Monday at 2 o’clock. 

The House then, by a vote of 78 to 57, proceeded 
to the consideration of the business on the Speak¬ 
er’s table. 

Several Executive communications were taken 
up and disposed of. 

The joint resolution of thanks to Gen. Taylor, 
from the Senate, with amendments, was agreed to. 

The bill for additional examiners in the Patent 
Office (the amendments of which had been disa¬ 
greed to by the Senate) was taken up, when the 
House resolved to insist, and appointed a Commit- 
mittce of Conference. 

The Ten Regiment Bill being taken up, a mo¬ 
tion to refer it to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union was lost—yeas 74, nays 75; 
and it was then referred to the Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Affairs. 

The Senate resolution authorizing contracts for 
American hemp for the use of the navy, was taken 
up, put through all its readings, and passed. 

Some thirty Senate bills were then taken up, 
read the second and third time, and appropriately 
referred. 

A memorial praying for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon gave occasion to a brief debate, in which 
Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, avowed his intention 
to oppose any hill that might be introduced in 
reference to such memorials. The expense (one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars) would be to¬ 
tally useless. 

The memorial was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, it being understood that a 
bill on the subject is to be reported from that com¬ 
mittee. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of 
the joint resolution reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, for the payment of the Texas 
volunteers oallcd into the public service by Col. 
Curtis, who had been discharged almost the mo¬ 
ment they were mustered. The discussion of the 
subject was cut short by a motion to adjourn. 

Mat 5. 

Senate.— -A message was received from the 
President, transmitting the correspondence be¬ 
tween M. Juste Sierra and the Executive, in rela¬ 
tion to Yucatan. The bill for its temporary oc¬ 
cupation was then taken up. Mr. Hannegan ad¬ 
dressed the Senate in support of it. The Presi¬ 
dent, he said, intended only the temporary occu¬ 


pation, but he was not prepared to say that cir¬ 
cumstances might not arise which would make 
a permanent occupation expedient. He seemed 
to found the necessity of the measure chiefly on 
the assumption that England was laboring to get 
possession of Yucatan, and also of Cuba, which 
would give her the complete command of the Gulf 
of Mexico. In this connection he appealed spe¬ 
cially to Southern men. 

Mr. Clayton opposed the bill. The measure 
recommended by the President looked to the em¬ 
ployment of troops only daring the continuance 
of the Mexican war. The bill went far be¬ 
yond that. If the treaty meantime were rati¬ 
fied by Mexico, this bill would violate its stip¬ 
ulations. Besides, it was repugnant to the armis¬ 
tice already concluded. He hoped the design of 
the bill was not to raise a new issue for the Pres¬ 
idential election. 

Mr. Davis said the President proposed merely 
a temporary occupation. The question of foreign 
intervention did not present itself. When it 
should arise, he would be prepared to meet it. 
Whenever Yucatan and Cuba should be endan¬ 
gered by England, he wonld oppose her. 

Mr. Clayton asked, if the colored people of Cuba 
should rise against the whites, ask aid from Eng¬ 
land, and that power should grant it, and take 
military possession of the island, would Mr. Davis 
be ready to make war on England? 

Mr. D. replied in the negative. As to the in¬ 
terference of England, he had no proof to satisfy 
him of any such thing. He then moved an amend¬ 
ment to the bill, so that it would read— 

Be it enacted, fic., That the President of the 
United States be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and empowered to accept the services of an equal 
number of volunteer troops to supply the place of 
such as may be withdrawn from their present 
duty to answer to the exigent demand for the im¬ 
mediate presence of a portion of our army in Yu¬ 
catan, provided their services shall be required; 
the same to be raised for service during the war 
with Mexico, agreeably to the provisions of the 
act of May 13th, 1846, and March 3d, 1847. 

Mr. Hannegan inquired, Where, then, could 
be the authority of the President to take posses¬ 
sion of Yucatan? 

In the declaration of the war against Mexico, 
said Mr. D. 

After further discussion by Messrs. Critten¬ 
den, Davis of Mississippi, and Foote, the Senate 
adjourned over till Monday. 

House. —Mr. Stewart asked the unanimous 
consent of the House to offer a series of resolu¬ 
tions, embodying as articles of political faith cer¬ 
tain declarations of General Taylor in a late let¬ 
ter, concerning the relations of the Executive and 
Congress; but objection was made, and so Gen¬ 
eral Taylor’s platform was not erected. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar. The Com¬ 
mittee became entangled with points of order; 
found itself without a quorum; rose, and report¬ 
ed the names of the absentees; sat again, acted on 
a few bills; found itself without a quorum; rose, 
and reported the bills; a quorum then appeared; 
the bills were read a third time and passed; and 
the House adjourned. 

Mat 8. 

Senate. —Mr. Dix presented the resolutions of 
the Legislature of New York, stating that it is 
the bounden duty of the Government to pay the 
claims for French spoliations on the commerce of 
American citizens, and asking the passage of a 
bill for that purpose. 

Mr. Upham presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Vermont, in favor of a railroad 
from Lake Michigan to the Pacific, on the plan 
of Mr. Whitney. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, of Georgia, it was 
resolved that the Committee on Naval Affairs 
examine into the propriety and necessity of es¬ 
tablishing a professorship of international law in 
the naval school at Annapolis; that they exam¬ 
ine into the propriety and necessity of removing 
the restriction imposed by the aot of 1842, by 
which the number of midshipmen is limited to 
401, so far as to authorize the increase of the num¬ 
ber to 460; and also of allowing hereafter each 
State and Territory to have two midshipmen for 
each representative in Congress to which they 
may be entitled; and that they inquire into the 
expediency of authorizing, by law, the appoint¬ 
ment of a larger number of midshipmen at large, 
irrespective of actual residence. 

The special order was taken up, being the bill 
authorizing the temporary occupation of Yucatan. 

Explanations took place between Messrs. Foote 
and Calhoun, as to what appeared in a news- 

Mr. Houston spoke at length in support of the 
bill, and contended that the Government has a 
right to interpose in the affairs of Yucatan on 
the appeal which has been made to ns from that 
Government, and that to do so would be good 

Remarks took place between several Senators; 
and, without disposing of the bill, the Senate 
adjourned. 

House.— Mr. Cabell made an unsuccessful ef¬ 
fort, that the resolution to pay the expenses of 
the voyage of the Macedonian, Com. Dekay, be 
made a special order of the day. 

Mr. Brodhead submitted a resolution, which 
was adopted, to repeal that which provided that 
copies of all the public documents shall be fur¬ 
nished to the clerks of the county courts through¬ 
out the country. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, moved a reconsid¬ 
eration of the vote. He thought that, as the 
public documents were printed at the public ex¬ 
pense, they should be for the public convenience 
and benefit. By forwarding them to the county 
clerks, they oould be consulted by the people. 

Mr. Brodhead replied, that not unfrequently 
there were two or three clerks in the same court. 
To which one would the documents be sent? 
The clerk’s office was the last place in the world 
where the people went to read. 

The motion to reconsider was laid upon the 
table. 

The Honse went into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union Mr. Hilliard 
was called to preside. 

The bill to give land bounties to the officers in 
the Mexican war who were promoted from the 
ranks, was taken up for consideration. There 
were amendments pending, to extend bounties to 
the soldiers of the Western Indian war of 1793 
and 1793, and those of the war of 1812. 

Mr. Vinton opposed this, as having a tendency 
to dry up the source of revenue from the public 
lands, and to get rid of them altogether, and at a 
time, too, when we have large sums of money to 
pay for expenses arising out of the war. 

Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, supported the bill. 
The miserable pittance of $7 a month is not ade¬ 
quate to the privation, toil, and danger, they un¬ 
dergo. Every citizen ought to have a home of 
his own, especially those who fight the battles of 
the country. 

Mr. Collamer contended that the amendments 
pending were not germain to the bill, and that 
the sales of the public lands are pledged to pay 
the interest on the stock issued on the $23,000,000 
loan, as well as buy the stock at par. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, made a few remarks; 
and after various amendments were voted on, the 


SEYEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

New Y'ork, May 8—5% A. M. 

The steamer Britannia reached Boston at 12 
o’clock, M., yesterday. 

The Rothschilds have refused to loan Russia 
money at a discount on best bills of percent. 

The Crotz have set fire to the village of Cas- 
selle Nueva, forming a cordon around the village, 
and 2,000 of the inhabitants were burnt to death, 
uttering the most appalling shrieks. 

The Prussian troops arc invading Denmark, 
and the Danes were defeated in a skirmish. 

A Chartist organization has taken place in 
Scotland, and is spreading throughout the country, 
with great energy and vigor. 

The Prussian Diet has been dissolved in a most 
undignified manner. 

The Sardinians have gained some slight advan¬ 
tage over the Austrians. 

The Pacha of Egypt has hung a deputation 
from a large meeting, who had been appointed to 
lay before him the complaints of the people. 

The Duke and Duchess of Montpcnsier have 
been banished from the capital of Spain. 

The Austrian Government has expelled the 
Jesuits of Lintz, which gives great satisfaction to 
even the Catholics. 

Lamartine has prepared an offensive and defen¬ 
sive alliance between the French and the Swiss 
Republics. 

An incendiary insurrection has taken place in 
the Kingdom of Saxony, whioh has not yet been 
put down. 

ENGLAND. 

A fresh agitation has been got up in London 
for the extension of suffrage, equitable taxation, 
reduetion of Government expenditures, and the 
advancement of reform principles throughout the 
Kingdom. Forty members of Parliament assisted 
at its formation. 

The run on thesavings banks of England is still 
on the increase. 

Prince Mettornich, his Princess, Prince Rich¬ 
ard, Baron Charles Jiazel, and suites, have arriv¬ 
ed in London. 

The House of Commons of England, having pass¬ 
ed the Crown and Government security bill by an 
overwhelming majority, virtually adjourned on 
Wednesday evening, 19th April, for the Easter 

Meetings in favor of the Charter have been 
held during the last week in almost every town 
in England and Scotland. 

The Chartist Convention, before adjourning, 
appointed deputations to visit the provinces, 
adopting a petition to tho Queen praying the dis¬ 
missal of her ministry. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland continues in a very critical state, and 
the excitement among the people continued to in¬ 
crease rather than diminish. 

Arms arc in brisk demand, and the people are 
being openly drilled with pikes and rifles, despite 
the threatened interference of the Government. 
Indeed, there seems to be no longer any doubt 
of the fact that Ireland is on the eve of a eivil 

Most alarming demonstrations of public opin¬ 
ion continued to be made; and it was the general 
opinion that bloodshed was not far off. 

True bills have been found against Mitchell, 
O’Brien, and Mcaghers, the three most energetic 
of the Irish leaders. 

FRANCE. 

Paris has been the scene of one of those extra¬ 
ordinary demonstrations whioh oan only oocur in 
that capital. Fortunately, it has passed off with¬ 
out bloodshed. 

M. Blanc, having been stung to madness by the 
publication of certain papers alleged to be found 
at M. Guizot’s hotel, whioh impeached his politi¬ 
cal character, fulminated a most bitter philippic 
against the Provisional Government—declared 
the documents published to be forgeries—and in¬ 
veighed most bitterly against M. Marrast and M. 
Lamartine, in terms not easily to be forgiven. He 
swore to overthrow the Government. 

It seems that a plot was aotually formed to in¬ 
timidate the Provisional Government, and eject 
Lamartine, Marrast, and other moderate mem¬ 
bers therefrom, and form a new Government, con¬ 
sisting of Ledru Rollin, Cabut Blangui, Albert 
Louis Blanc, Flocom, Arago, Raspaiel, and Pierre 

A meeting was accordingly got up for the 
Champs dc Mars on Sunday night, with this ul¬ 
terior object. However, Messrs. Lamartine and 
Marrast, having got previous intelligence of the 
plot, circumvented their designs. The national 
guards, as well as the mobiles, were called out; 
and the critical state of things, which threatened 
a complete reign of terror, furnished the Provis¬ 
ional Government with the pretence to military 
display. 

All classes now deeming the lately proscribed 
troops of the lino as defenders of order, life, and 
property, a couple of regiments were brought into 
Paris. Cannon, for the first time since the Revo¬ 
lution, were placed before the Hotel de Ville of 
the national guard of Paris. No fewer than one 
hundred and twenty thousand men assembled at 
the quays and boulevards, joined by forty thou¬ 
sand of the Beaulieu, or suburbs. 

To these were added twenty thousand of the 
guard mobile, and this body, between which and 
the national guards some jealousy had previously 
existed, fraternized as they passed each other, 
and their common difficulties were buried in ob- 

The cause of quarrel between Ledru Rollin 
and his colleagues is said to have been as follows: 
A deputation came to Paris from Amiens, for the 
purpose of presenting a petition for the removal 
of one of Ledru Rollin’s commissaries, on ac¬ 
count of some violent proceedings he had in¬ 
dulged in the exeroise of the unlimited powers 
with which he and his fellow-commissaries hod 
been invested by M. Rollin. M. de Lamartine 
and several other members of the Provisional 
Government are said to have admitted the mis- 
conduct of the commissary, and stated that he 
ought to have been removed. 

M. Rollin. refused to sacrifice a functionary 
who, if to blame at all, was only guilty of over 
zeal in the cause of the Republic. Upon this, a 
violent scene ensued, and words passed between 
the different members of the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, which caased a wide breach in the counoils 


the Rules and Orders, but was again informed by “Methodist brother;” and also with a mulatto 
the Chair that the appeal was not debatable. I lad, who called me by name, and offered me his 
then asked the unanimous consent of the House hand—the former had been a servant of one of 
for a brief defence of my understanding of the my neighbors, and had been a member of my 
Rules, but objection was made. I asked lor the pastoral charge, and the only one of my charge 
Yeas and Nays on the motion which had been who was among tho fugitives; and he, ns I have 
made to supersede petitions by other business, since learned, was so mortified at being brought 
but they were not ordered, and the motion pre- back in the “Pearl,” that he refused to remain 
vailad. with his former owner in Georgetown; and was, 

I find no fault with the Chair for its ruling on therefore, reluctantly sold, 
this point of order. I think the question at least You say that “the Chaplain of the Senate, a 
a doubtful one; but I have no doubt that the de- Methodist brother, entered the cur, and took his brother 
oision was uprightly made, and I am informed that Methodist by the hand, chatted with him for a short 


it is sustained by precedents. 

I have only now to say, with this explanation, 
that I have resorted to every expedient in my 
power for the purpose of meeting your wishes. 
For the present, the policy of the House in this 
particular must be considered as settled. Nothing 
remains for me but to forward your petitions, 


MR. SLIDER AND MR. SUNDERLAND. 

Having been requested by Mr. Slieer, Chaplain 
of the Senate, to publish the subjoined card, 
whioh appeared last Sunday morning in the Wash- 


time, and seemed to view the heartrending scene before 
him with as little concern as we wonld look upon cut- 
tie. I do not know whether he came to sanctify the 
act, or pronounce the parting blessing,” &c. 

Now, my dear sir, 1 should suppose that, in this 
free country, well known as I am in the city of 
Washington, that it was competent for me to go 
into a railroad car—even one chartered by the 
owner to convey slaves to Baltimore—where 1 
perfectly understood my own business, and the 
uprightness of say own intentions, without being 
firstly liable to havo my motives impugned, and my 
conduot supervised by you. 

1 have known some men attain to great respect¬ 
ability and wealth, by minding their own busi¬ 
ness ; but “busybodies in other men’s matters” have 
never been, since the days of St. Peter, an envied 
class. The above and subsequent extracts from 
your letter, apart from the manifest disposition to 


Wo are sure that Mr. Sling- do not “ y designedly, M m 


erland will be glad to learn that Mr. Slioer was 
present, amid the horrible scenes he describes, for 
purposes very different from those imputod. 

HORROUS OF SLAVERY. 

Correspondence of the. Albany Evening Journal. cuss tho nature of Mr. S.’s business, but to say 

Washington, April 22, 1848. plainly, for the information of the publio, that he. 

P'rieno Weed : Last evening, in passing the '* 1,01 s nor 1,113 1,0 ever * ieen > a member of the 
Railroad Depot, 1 saw quite a large number of Methodist church, so far as my knowledge ex- 
colored persons gathered round one of the cars, Gnus. And l say, furthermore, that i have never 
and, from manifestations of grief among some of known or heard of a member of the Methodist 
them, l was induced to draw near, and ascertain °Lurch being engaged in tho domestic slave trade, 
the cause. 1 found in the car toward whioh they cither hero or further South, until 1 heard it 
were so eagerly gazing , fifty colored persons, some through your letter; and you, sir, havo the unen- 
of whom were nearly as white as myself. A large viable responsibility of attempting, “solitary and 
majority of the number were those who attempted “lone,” to cast this imputation upon the largest 
to gain their liberty last week, in the schooner denomination of Christians in tho United States, 
Pearl. About half of them woro females, a few “ nJ not inferior to auy other in piety, usefulness, 


“ he is a member of the Methodist church , in good and 
regular standing." It is«not my place here to dis- 


group looked sad and dejected. At each end of 
the car stood a ruffian-looking guard, with large 
canes in their hands. In the middlu of the oar 
stood the notorious slave-dealer of Baltimore,who 
is a member of the Methodist church, in good 
and regular standing. He had purchased tho 
men and women around him, and was taking his 
departure for Georgia. While observing this old 
gray-headed dealer in the bodies and souls of 
men, the Chaplain of the Senate—a Methodist 
brother—entered the car, und took his brother 
Methodist by the hand, chatted with him for a 
short time, and seemed to view the hoart-rending 
scene before him with as little concern as we 


d tinge of A fricaii blood and respectability 

ere finely formed and You say that “ 1 took my brother Methodist by 
’ the hand, and chatted with him for a short time.” 

together, and the whole An J ono, in reading your letter, would conclude, 
ejected. At each ond of ia tho absence of any other statement, that the 
tolling guard, with large Jealer who had purchased those slaves was a par- 
in the middle of the oar ticula r friond of mine, whom i had come to the 
-dealer of Baltimore,who t ' flrs ,m purpose to visit—to “chat with,” and “to 
itbodist church, in good sanctify his business,” &o. Now, sir, what will the 
He had purchased tho Public think of you, when 1 toll them, as 1 uow 
him, and was taking his A°> tbat * Aid not even know that Mr.Slattor was 
While observing this old 1“ tho city or that he had been at all there since 
he bodies and souls of the return of the “ Pearl;” that 1 had supposed 

le Senate_a Methodist that tboso slaves who had been sold had been 

r and took his brother bought by the dealers of Alexandria and Wash- 
chatted with him for a in i5 Llm i w»d, consequently, 1 had no idea of seeing 
o view the hoart-rending 8 l ave8 the railroad until 1 porceived them 
ns little concern as we there > u P on arriving with my family; and that 


would look upon cattle! I know not whether ho iu y on *y objeot m going in 
came with a view to sanctify the act, or pronounce stated, to inquire lor the 
the parting blessing; but this I do know, that he “bject which I avowed tc 
justities slavery. into tho car. Upon enter 

A Presbyterian minister, who owned one of cr about midway tho ci 
the fugitives, was the first to strike a bargain him ? 1 did not call him “ 
with the slave-dealer, and make merchandise of U J V our coadjutor 4 North 
God’s image. Some of the colored people out- Globe, under the same 
side, as well as in the car, were weeping most [or the most part, in the 
bitterly. I learned that many families were sepa- lett f > nor did I ‘ Jurms, 
rated. Wives to take leave of their husbands, tlmr religious character , 
and husbands of their wives; children of their Ueorgui” as he says per 
parents, and parents of their children. Friends tion 80 base that I will m 
parting with friends, and the tenderest ties of depth of the depravity tli 
humanity severed at a single bid of the inhuman bands with Mr. S., (as 1 1 
slave-broker before them. A husband in the me- wlj en I meet persons, b 
ridian of life begged to see the partner of his bo- slightly known to n 


ettet; nor did i '■'■furnish him with testimonials of 
heir religious character, to help the sale of them in 
Georgia,” us he says perhaps I did—(an insiuua- 
ion so base that I will not attempt to fathom tho 
leptli of the depravity that suggested it.) i shook 
lands with Mr. S., (as I am in the habit of doing 
ihen I meet persons, blaok or white, who are 
iven slightly known to mo, and as 1 would do to 


sora. He protested that she was free—that she l ' Big Thunder,” if you should chance to intro- 
had free papers, and was torn away from him, duco him to me, without supposing that 1 theroby 
and shut up in jail. He climbed up to one of the aa s“n>od any of his moral responsibilities,) and 
windows of the car to see his wife, and, as she was “sking for the person I came to look for, and hav- 
reacking forward her hand to him, the blaok-hoart- 1 “8 attention directed to him, I shook hands 

ed slave-dealer ordered him down. He did not Wlth and with the colored lad, whom I did 
obey. The husband and wife, with tears streaming “otknow; and having exchanged a jew words with 
down their cheeks, besought him to let thorn them, i took leave of them, and left the car. 
speak to eaoh other. But no, ho was knocked l be “ ohatting with the owner” is only one of the 
down from tho car, and ordered away I Tho by- n, ncy touches of your picture, to help the dramat- 
standers could hardly restrain themselves from *° effect. 

-laying violent hands upon the brute. This is but ln regard to what you say about my looking 
a faint description of the scene which took place u P on tbo scoue with unconcern, l have only to 
within a few rods of the Capitol, and undor en- ““J:that w ken J ou sba11 bave g‘ vo n aa muoh 
actments recognised by Congress. Oh! what a money, out of your own pooket, as I have done to 
revolting scene to a feeling heart, and what a purchase thejreedom of oolored people, and when 
retribution awaits the actors! Will not their you shall have taken as muoh pains and expeud- 


wailings of anguish reach the ears of the Most 0,1 Aa mi 

High? “ Vengeance is mino ; 1 will repay, saith 10 prom 

the Lord.” '“oral w 

You have already heard of the fugitive case, then, i 
and the mob here. A very exciting discussion known, 
has been going on in the House for the last two “nmista 
days, growing out of theso riots. The galleries "1 °j ever 
were thronged, and the most intense interest was ( t0 **ta< 
manifested while Northern and Southern mem- beaded 
bers were discussing. 1“ re 

1 have the honor to be your sinoere friond and - Y0U a U* 
obedient servant, slave-da 

John I. Slingerlane. * 1,avc < 

_ byteriai 

To the Hon. John I. Slingerland, of New York: “A ■“ th 

Sir : A sense of duty to myself, as well as of ln rcgal 
duty to the Methodist Episcopal church, of which ,)as ®> exc 
I have been for more than a quarter of a century 1 _ J 01 

an itinerant minister, demands that 1 should take v ’ e . T 

some notice of a vory extraordinary letter of . " ut . 
yourB, addressod to the Albany Evening J ournal, !' ,an 
and copied from that paper into tho New York lt3r °riff 


it the Most °A as much labor, by night and by day, an I have, 
repay, saith 10 promote the physical oomfort and improve the 
moral condition of slaves and free colored persons, 
lgitive case, then, 1 doubt not that the public, where you ure 
discussion known, will consider that you have given more 
the last two unmistakable evidence of humanity than you would 
'he galleries Ao, even if you were to write a hundred letters 
interest was ( t0 attaok an unoffending minister of the Gospel) 
ithern mem- beaded “Horrors op Slavery.” 

In regard to 11 the Presbyterian minister,” whom 
e friond and y° u allege “ was the first to strike a bargain with the 
slave-dealer, and make merchandise of Cod’s image,” 
(gerland. * have only to say, that l saw the name of no Pres¬ 
byterian minister in the list of owners, as publish- 
r o York: ed in the papers; and that I have made inquiry 

i well as of in rc K arcl t0 tbe niatter, and can hear of no such 
oh of which ” aso > oxoe P t in y° ur ,etter ; and I therefore conclude 
if a century 'hat you wore entirely misled in this matter, as 
should take >' ou weT ® mist aken in the rest. 

•v letter of But 1 leave you in the hands of the Presbyte- 
iuk Journal ‘' ian ministers of Washington, if they shall think 
a New York W0I 'th while to correct so indefinite a statement, 
where no one minister is named. 

, personally and by 1 , ha ™ not tt in place in this letter (al- 

1 the New England l ‘ ea( v longer than i intended) to discuss the ab- 
mda of my own Con- stract questions—abolition or slavery—as those 
notice of vour attack 'l“csUons are viewed by myself and tho Baltimore 
confess that '-onferenoe, of which 1 am a member, i hold no 
o the filet of °P iuions in regard to any subjeot of which I am 


The bill was passed without amendment, and 
the House adjourned. 

The Power of the Press.— In tho year 1272, 
the wages of a laboring man were just three half¬ 
pence per day; and, at the same period, the price 
of a Bible well written out was £36 sterling. Of 
course, a common laborer in those days could not 
have procured a Bible with less than the entire 
earnings of thirteen years! Now. a beautifully 
printed copy of the same book can bo purchased 
with the earnings of half a day! 

A Monster Clock. —The Shandon clock is fin¬ 
ished by the maker. Mr. Mangan. It is a gigan¬ 
tic piece of work, said to be the largest in the 
world; and some idea of Us proportions may be 
formed from the fact, that it is wound up on the 
principle of the capstan of a ship. It is calculated 
that the striking of the hours will be heard at 
least in a radius of five miles distant from the 
steeple .—Limerick Examiner. 


MARKETS. 

There was no change in cotton at Liverpool on 
the 23d, though the market was firm. 

The market for breadstuff's was firm, at an ad¬ 
vance since the sailing of the America. 

Indian corn, 24s. a 27 s. per quarter. 

Flour, American, 26s. a 27s. per barrel. 

U. S. House of Representatives, 

May 8, 1848. 

Sir: I respectfully request you to insert the 
following in the “National Era.” [ presume that 
paper reaches a larger portion of those to whom 
the letter is addressed than any other printed in 
Washington. 

Your friend and servant, 

J. G. Palfrey. 

Dr. Bailey, Editor, fyc., &c., fyc. 

U. S. House of Representatives, 

May 8, 1848. 

To the Signers of Petitions forwarded to the Subscri- 

ber, for presentation to the House of Representa- 

Most of your petitions received by me sinoe the 
first week in January remain in my hands. I 
wish you to he informed of the reason. 

By the Rules and Orders of the House, (Rules 
23, 26,) after the first thirty days of the session, 
(whioh began this year December 6th,) petitions 
can only be publicly presented on each alternate 
Monday. This is accordingly called Petition Day. 

Another Rule (137) provides that on Mondays 
the Rules and Orders may be suspended, which 
they cannot be on any other day, except for two 
specified purposes. 

The Rules and Orders havo accordingly been 
suspended, so as to exclude the presentation of 
petitions, on every Petition Day sinoe the year 
came in. The first Petition Day gave place to 
two speeches on the Internal Improvement Sys¬ 
tem, the second to a discussion of the origin of 
the Mexican War, the third to complimentary 
Resolutions to General Taylor and General Scott; 
and so on to the present time. 

There arc two other ways of presenting peti- 

One is by obtaining, on any day, the unanimous 
consent of the House. This 1 have tried from 
time to time, but ineffectually. Some member has 
always objected. 

The other is by handing them, nt any time, to 
the Clerk, by whom they are entered on the 
Journal for the day, and passed to the committee 
designated by the member presenting them. The 
Rule providing for this (24) is a convenient one 
for most occasions; but it only sends a petition 
silently to a Standing Committee. If the peti¬ 
tioners desire to have their memorial printed, or 
to have it referred to a Select Committee, as many 
of you have done in respect to the petitions for¬ 
warded to my care, the Rule makes no provision 
for either case. Respecting the last point there 
might possibly be a question. In order to put it 
beyond dispute, I handed one of your petitions to 
the Clerk, with an endorsement asking its refer¬ 
ence to a Select Committee. A day or two after 
it was returned to me, with the reason assigned, 
that there was no Select Committee on the sub¬ 
ject. 

On a recent Petition Day, when it was moved, as 
usual, toproceed instead to other business, I object¬ 
ed to the motion, and proposed to state my reasons, 
bat was informed by the Chair that the question 
was not debatable. I appealed from the decision, 
und wished to argue that it was not sustained by 


character, in New York and the New England 10 nger tnan t int 

States, as I am within tho bounds of my own Con- atra0 . t . 'l“« a tions-abolit 
f'erence. 1 should deem any notice of your attack are viewed by 

upon me altogether superfluous. 1 confess, that conference, of which 1 1 
when my attention was first called to the fact of "P’ 1110 ® 3 111 rc g ar A t0 a 
a letter having appeared, which bore upon its shamed- And my opit 
face, strongly marked, the design to cast odium \ l,av . e a 
upon me amt the Methodist Efuscopal church in make 8uoh deman 

this locality, 1 could scarcely bring myself to be- manner, 
lieve that a member of Congress had so far for- . , conolus,0 “> allow 

gotten what was due to propriety and to his own i ee P y r .^ re \ , tho “ eoe 
station, as to make a wanton ond unprovoked at- t0 “ '. 83 J 

laok. under erroneous impressions, when tho facts, " . at reputation whiol 
both in regard to myself and my church, could 1 lu “g earthly,- and whic 
have been had by you at any moment when it “MOW liich a poor man 
might have been your pleasure to interrogate mo . Whether this shall e 
in regard thereto; for when you saw me%t the 13 ‘ 0I 7° U to determm 
time alluded to, in a tithe of the time which it invoke aggression. B 
took you to write that letter, you could have enomng,aare maintain tt 
learned from me the facts, and thereby have saved 

both yourself and me, the trouble of writing. But l-luij. 

for reusons best known to yourself, you did not Georgetown, D. C., M 
choose to inquire; and hence this epistle. p g -\yill the editor 

And I beg leave to say that, although I have w i jyi r _ Slingerland’s li 
been occasionally assailed by anonymous writers— 0 dist»Churoh the justice 
of that class of them, who, in the language of a ;iQ j oblige, 

distinguished jurist, “ have a wonderful facility of - - - 

making facts” —yet, in all my intercourse with littell’s 

public men, you are the first man of respectable /CONTENTS OF No. 208. 
position who ever assailed me in a responsible »n.i a half cento, 
form. And whether in after life, when “ tho l. Professor Nlohol.—Tai 

sober second thought” arrives, this peculiarity in J Hrw'soiaiors'aro madir 

your case will add either to your reputation, your Nlchol's Planet Neptu 
aelf-reapeot, or your mental quiet, 1 shall not un- aminer. 
dertake at present to determine. jj- ^ of too Throne of u 

One thing, however, is generally known to or- F ™“ g “ correspondent 
dinary men, and, of course, bettor known to those Now Books, 
who represent the intelligence of the Amerioan Poetry—The Violet. 

People—1. c. that the attempt to injure and cast Scraps—WtlU&m Tbom; 

odium upon ministers of “the Gospel of Peace” Wa 

is a very safe experiment, lor the assailant; as Of all the perioilieal journ 
ministers arc commanded to be “ no strikers and coe wlilch abound in Eure 
arc admonished “ not to return railing for railing.” appeared to me to be tl\e 
What I feel myself compelled to write, in this the exposition only of theoj 

letter to you, 1 shall set down “more in sorrow language; but this, by its! 

than in anger.” I shall certainly not “ set down sion, includes a portraiture < 
aught in malice.” I am a plain man, as y ou know, expansion of the present ag< 
with but few literary advantages—being in early 

life devoted, not to literature, but to an honest me- OFFICE K 

chanical calling. 1 shall, therefore, without any rjExEB H WATSON Attor 

attempt, to draw upon my imagination, or to use L J Washington, D. C., prepar 

what the writers on rhotoric denominate the elo- iuga, and solicits Letters tv 
quence of words, State a few facts, by whioh the country and in Europe, an, 
honest public (who havo no interest in being de- aro*moderate!" 8 18 1 

oeived) will see “ how plain a tails ” will put down Persons at a distance, by 
your version of the connection of the Methodist “ r P™ 0 ' 1 sketch, with a sho 
church, and myself, with the fugitive slaves at the || x w the patent can be obtal 
railroad depot. On the day alluded to in your convenience of ajourney to 
letter, I was at the depot of the Washington and 'Dose who desire to sei 
Baltimore railroad ; and I did then and there see the Exposeswflohraai' 
some colored persons in the car, about to start for ery part of ihe country. 
Baltimore —not “to Georgia,” as you state in your Being a Practical Meehan 
letter I was there to perform a duty to my wife S^winT^oripdon ' 
and the small children, who were starting on a All models and con/klenliu 
visit to Baltimore, to spend a few days with a the most scrupulous oars am 
widowed mother and other relatives in that city, consoftho'Modds'ofpatent 
and whom business did not allow me to accompany |!„ nilory j 0 applying for left 
further than the oars—which, perhaps, was very lions, would find It to tlieir a 
fortunate, as, if I had gone on with the train, it mediately upon their arrivt 
might have been taken as demonstration strong S u 0 s ™es8,°and Tnateril 

that I had gone on to aid in taking care of and rights. ’ 
selling tho slaves. . Persons aro frequently sul 

I was there, not “to sanctify the act” of taking • 
off the slaves, “ or to pronounce the parting blessing,” ‘improperly prepared; and 
but simply to do my duty as a husband and a and cunt, the patent 

Being there, and perceiving a car containing competont andfaitl"f!u Agcu 
men, women, and children of color, whom 1 sup- meat, where he has dally uc 
posed were of the number of those who had at- , ‘"“ s P*** ,,ted Inventions, 

tempted to escape in the “ Pearl,” I concluded to uraw d up nU speclflcationg th! 
go into the oar—not to sea “ his (my) brother claims of the inventor, and 
Methodist,” as you are pleased to call Mr. Slattcr, ferenoe with old inventions, 
but to inquire for a brother Methodist with a skin ‘.‘atett'insured*'' generaUy 1 
a good deal darker than those “ finely-formed and 1 evidencc’of his compe 
beautiful females ” whom yon supposed to have spectfully refer to all pers. 
“but a slight tinge of African blood in their , r bet 

veins.” Those females 1 did not specially observe; opposite the United-States' : 
but 1 did see, and shake hands with, a very dark fl. B, Letters must be po 


shamed. And my opinions oan generally bo had 
ly those who have a right to demand thorn, and 
vho make such demand in a proper and respeot- 


itceply regret tho necessity (which you have laid 
upon me) to address to you a single line in defence 
•if that reputation whioh is dearer to me than uny- 
i hing earthly, and which is the principal inherit¬ 
ance whioh a poor man can leave to his children. 

Whether this shall end our correspondence, it 
is for you to determine. 1 shall not attempt to 
provoke aggression. But I “ know my rights ; and, 
knowing, dare maintain them.” 

' Henry Sliger, 

Chaplain United States Senate. 

Georgetown, D. C., May 5, 1848. 

P. S. Will the editors of newspapers who insert¬ 
ed Mr. Slingerland’s letter do me and the Meth- 
odist»Churoh the justice to insert the above letter? 
and oblige, H. S. 




Id tlud it to tbeir advantage to call upon him im- 
upou their arrival, aa he can furnish them with 


For evidence of his competency and integi 
ipectfully refer to all persons for whom h 
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THE NATIONA L ERA. 

FOREIGN UOIIRESPONDENCE. 
FROM THE RHINE. 

March 10,1848. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Drab. Sir : 1 arrived at Coblent* about the 1st 
of November, and much of my time sinoe I left 
borne has been spent in its vioinity. it may be 
regarded as the point at which the most beautiful 
part of the Rhine begins, for the Draohonfels, 
Rolandsacfc, and Nonnenwerth, are not far dis¬ 
tant from Coblentz. It is also the seat of the grand 
reviews of the Prussian army ; on the fields in i 
neighborhood the grand triennial assemblages 
the military power of Prussia take place, when 
one of the most magnificent spectacles that the 
Pride and Pomp of War can furnish is exhibited 
to the astonished spectator. The lover of Ger¬ 
man literature is here shown tho house in which 
Giiotho, Laval or, and a number of other choice 
spirits, passed in companionship some of the most 
beautiful hours of their lives. As a city, in itself, 
Coblent* is not particularly striking. A stranger 
would not find it remarkable, otherwise than as 
having a most lovely situation, at the conliuence 
of two exceedingly beautiful rivers, and as being 
connected with imperishable historical recollec¬ 
tions. Most travellers who visit tkiB river pass 
up or down it once, from Mayenoe to Bonn, in a 
steamboat, and then leave with the impression 
that they have seen the Rhino. No idea can be 
more erroneous. A stranger who would run 
through the collected pioture galleries of the 

world in a oouple of hours, could not have n- 

oonfused, misty notion or recolleotion of _ 

thing beautiful, than ho who thus slights this 
most, noble river. A second view is proverbially 
worth more than the first; and it is only after a 
fine work of art or of nature has been seen many 
times, and much studied, that the mind can ade¬ 
quately realize it. To do the Rhine justice, a per¬ 
son ought also to soe other rivers, and then com¬ 
pare them with this—and he will over return to 
it, as a lover to his highest ideal. After a resi¬ 
dence on its banks of some months, in a Bcoson of 
the year when its beauty is unadorned by nature, 
I found eaoh day in it something novel and strik¬ 
ing; from oaoh of these innumerable Rhine hills 
that I ascended, I saw a new rivor; and I left ' 
with the firm determination of again seeing it 
the enohantment of summer. Prom Coblentz you 
can walk, if you choose, in a leisurely mannor, to 
the little villugo of Boppart, about nine miles dis¬ 
tant, which will only seem to you five or six, from 
the number of striking objects which everywhere 
meet your view. After passing the oastlod crag 
of Draohenfels and other old ruins, you are sur¬ 
prised to suddenly find .yourself before a majestic 
completely new castle, with wallB, battlements, 
and turrets, all fresh and bright, and a stain oi 
age nowhere visible. A sentinel paces before it. 
An old peasant, passing, humbly takes off his 
hat, and you arc transported at once to the thir¬ 
teenth century. This is the magnificent Stoltzcn- 
fels, tho Rhenish residence of the King of Prus¬ 
sia. Tho ruinB were presented to him by the 
town of Coblentz, and it has been completely re¬ 
built, under his direction, entirely in the feudal 
style, which is so congeninl to tho taste of his 
Majesty, both in architecture and matters of Gov¬ 
ernment. When the King is here, tho Prussian 
flag is run up on the slender flagstaff visible from 
the topmost turret. Within it is very finely fin¬ 
ished, and an old collection of feudal arms, hel¬ 
mets, shields, casques, plates of armor, &o., it 
quite interesting, and is Bhown, together with the 
rooms generally, in consideration of a trink geld 
for the seneschal. Among numerous striking 
customs existing abroad, this universal one of 
trink geld impresses itself, through frequent rep¬ 
etitions, strongly on the American’s mind and 
memory. It is a present given for viewing any 
remarkable object, or for any personal service 
done, and, literally interpreted, moaning drink 
money, but .is not spent in drink, any more than 
the scheiner geld, or grease money, whioh the 
traveller in Germany haB to pay the postillion, is 
spent in greasing the wheels. It is a modest name, 
given by some genius, not entirely obdurate, to a 
system of taxation in whioh the leading idea 
seems to be, that the traveller is a person that has 
a full purse, whioh will never come that way 
again—and bo the more forcibly and generally it 
is squeezed, the better for the country, and for 
that part of mankind. Royalty even Banotions 
the ous’om, and takes part of the plunder, for of 
some of those trink gelds tho Government has a 
largo part; and a celebrated Frenchman wittily 
says that ho was not in Aix-la-Chapelle half an 
hour before ho bad given the King of Prussia a 
trink geld. Where there is a real service con¬ 
ferred, of oourse no one oan objeot to paying for 
it; but it is made the pretext for all kinds of ex¬ 
tortions. For instance, if a Btrafigcr wisbos to 
sec t he whole of tho Cathedral at Cologne, he will 
have to pay some five or six different persons dif¬ 
ferent trink golds. He will first be caught by a 
little personage, who speaks bad .English with 
great composure, and which ho says with a sweet 
smile he has learned from different Englishmen. 
For a bait and introduction be offers a medal, 
with a representation of the Cathedral, and a 
flowery print ed description of the same. 11c then 
accompanies you through the Cathedral, until 
you arrive before a large frame covered with a 
curtain. You ask him what that is. He replies, 
“ A pioture of Raphael; you of course wish to Bee 
it.” He suddenly leavos you, and in his plaoe 
appears un obsequious little man, who draws the 
curtains. Having admired the picture and paid 
the trink geld, tho Other, who has been lying in 
wait and keeping watch, rc-appears, and you con¬ 
tinue your examination. This sumo operation is 
repeated several times, the last being when you 
ascend to the top. You mount a staircase, and 
arrive suddenly before a trap door, entirely clos¬ 
ed. As soon as your conductor has disappeared, 
the door is opened by another, with a remarkable 
conoert of action, and your new acquaintance 
takes you to the top. When you have paid him 
you descend, and find your first love has returned, 
who conducts you to the door, reoeives his trink 
geld, and politely wishes you a pleasant voyage. 
Thus frequently are these buildings divided into 
different pasturages. In Heidelberg 1 found the 
same Bystem existing. The cooper appropriately 
shows the great tun, and his pretty daughter edi¬ 
fies you with the information that she is taking 
lessons in English, for the English are the most 
sight-seeing of all people in the world, and pay 
the best; but if you turn to the Ritterssali, you 
find it all fastened up, with a bill at the door, 
“Strangers wishing to see the Knights’ Hall must 
apply to the gardener .” If you then turn round, 
you see a high tower, the highest point of the 
ruins, from which the view is naturally tlio finest. 
You endeavor inuocontly to reaoh the top, but, 
when frequently foiled, you return to the cooper, 
and tell him you would like to soe the tower. He 
also tells you you must apply to the gardener, who 
has the key. So, too, when you visit an old dis¬ 
mantled ruin, apparently entirely untenanted ex¬ 
cept by bats and owls, you think you are entirely 
alone, and find the solitude congenial with the 
scene; but you will soon perceive a man or wymmi 
dogging your steps, and when you inadvertently 
ask some indifferent question, the floodgates of 
guide eloquence are raised, and you only seoure 
silence with the omnipotent trink gold. But these 
are the excesses of demands whioh are in mode¬ 
ration really just, as a person is necessarily re¬ 
quired to exhibit interesting works of art; and as 
thoso who travel sight-seeing are nearly always 
wealthy, tlioy oan well afford these gratuities to 
the poor fellows who have rendered them ser¬ 
vices. A short walk from Stoltzenfels brought 
me to a curious octagonal pulpit, built of red 
granite, some fifteen or eighteen l'eet high, and 
large enough to seat twenty persons, it is situ¬ 
ated in a solemn grove or woods, and is the cele¬ 
brated Koenigstuhl, or King’s Seat, and is the 
place whero the princes of Germany in old times 
assembled to elect their King. The real Koenig¬ 
stuhl Btood somewhat removed from the site of 
this, and its ruins were visible until quite lately, 
but were removed for tho road which now goes 
over their former situation. Instoad of plaoing 
the ruins as they wore, the people here have 
naively made an entirely new structure, as a Ger¬ 
man gentleman remarked to me, “for the satisfac¬ 
tion of English travellers.” Winding through 
hills green with the vino, and crowned with ru¬ 
ined towers standing in bright relief against the 
blue sky, the Rhine, after one broad curve around 
theJaoob’s Mountain, brings you to the town of 
Boppart, the ancient Bobobrigda of the Romans, 
which haB an outward stateliness as striking as is 
its insignificance when you are once within its 
walls. 

April 1, 1848. 

As it may interest your readers to hear some¬ 
thing of tho revolutions in Munich, Vienna, and 
Venice, 1 will break the thread of my narrative, 
to describe what J have seen of the waltzing 
around, as the Germans express it, in those cities. 

X arrived in Munioh a few days after the expul¬ 
sion of Lola Montes and her friends the Allema- 
ni, and found it in an unquiet state, swelling to 
and fro like the ocean Bottling after a storm. 
Groups of people wore talking in the streets, 
and uttering wholesome uncomplimentary senti¬ 
ments to Lola and the King, which a few days 
before would have aont their authors to punish¬ 
ment and imprisonment. The walls were covered 
with placards intended to quiet the public mind, 
and the shop windows wero full of pictures of late 
events, and very obvious corioatures, more re¬ 
markable for force than delicacy—for the Ger¬ 
mans, as a nation, seem fond of broad mirth, and 
would much prefer tho wit of Joe Miller to that 
of Punch, One of these latter was called the 
Fall of the Angels, and represented some Munioh 


students, dressed like Gabriel and other angels, 
making a furious onslaught on the Allemani, 
headed by Lola, who were in vain defending them¬ 
selves while falling from Paradise. The person 
of tho King was not attacked, but of course all 
these things tended to make a jest of majesty, and 
the King, having by his ludiorous misconduct lost 
the respeot of hiv people, was shorn of most of his 
power, and the demands for right and reform be¬ 
came every day more pressing. One evening, 
during my stay in Munich, I was in the Opera, 
whioh is here very beautiful, being one of the best 
in Germany. The performance was undisturbed 
until towards the close, when there was much 
alarm in the house, and a violent rushing for the 
doors, oocasioned by the report of a riot in the 
Ludwigstrasse, the first street in Munich. Short¬ 
ly after, the curtain fell, and 1 made my way out 
into tho street. Here everything was confusion 
and noise. Crowds of young men, armed with 
clubs os large as those otidercules in the Munioh 
Palace Court, were moving about, accompanied 
with orics and the crashing of lanterns and win¬ 
dows, in all directions. The King’s Palace was 
not sparodj and the house of an obnoxious coun¬ 
cillor, a friend of Lola Montes, was completely 
riddled with stones und other missiles. The mil¬ 
itary modestly kept out of sight; and as Munich, 
like most other continental cities, has no civic po¬ 
lice, but relies entirely on its soldiers tor the 
preservation of order ; the mob was untrouoled in 
its work of devastation, and continued it until 
about eleven o’clock, when, a formidable force be-i 
ing at length assembled, order was secured fui 
this night. The next day, Munioh looked like 
an ant hill, being black with people crowding all 
the principal thoroughfaros to view the work ol 
destruction, with countenances not sympathizing 
with the sufferers. The next night, the town 
looked like a camp. At every threatened point, 
large bodies of cavalry and infantry were station¬ 
ed, while patrols wero continually traversing the 
whole oity. The whole Btreet fronting the house 
of tho late Lola was guarded by cavalry with 
drawn swords, and the preparations for preserv¬ 
ing order wero so unmistakcable that no disturb¬ 
ance occurred. I felt muoh sorrow, seeing the 
destruction of property, but, as a republican, could 
not view this mob as X should one at homo. In a 
democracy, where the whole people govern, mob 
violenoe is tyranny, and ought to be put down by 
foroe and at once; but, in Bavaria and other mo¬ 
narchical countries, it has been almost the only 
method by which tho people could effectively ex¬ 
press themselves against despotism. Two or three 
days after these events, the burghers of Munich 
assembled together in tho ancient raths house, to 
sign the great reform address to the King, whioh 
requested, among other measures, the freedom ot 
the press, the responsibility of ministers, sworn 
judges, with opeu courts, &c. It was a grand 
sight to witness the citizens of Munich in their 
old council house, with the men who in past times 
had made Bavaria great looking down on them 
from the walls around, thus taking a wide step 
towards making this ancient kingdom a democra¬ 
cy. The address was signed with great unanim¬ 
ity by the people of Munioh, and was to be pre¬ 
sented that afternoon to the King, in solemn pro- 
oession; but he, dreading the eff ect of this popu¬ 
lar demonstration, sent his councillors to the hall, 
who addressed the people with quieting effect,' 
promising reform on the part of the King. The 
next day, the oall was issued for the assembling 
of the Bavarian Congress at an early day, and the 
Bavarian nation looks forward with hope to their 
meeting. Tho only disturbance that I saw during 
the signing of the petition was one occasioned by 
the intrusion of one of tho King’s military. Im¬ 
mediately, cries of “Hcraus! I-leraus! Out! 
Out!” rang from all parts of the Hall. He 
quickly disappeared, and tho signing went on qui¬ 
etly. Here, as in Paris and Vienna, the students 
have been the leaders of tho people, and the dar¬ 
ing and fire vouchsafed by Heaven to youth have 
been united with the prudence and experience of 
age, for the development of European progress. 
The students of Munich are a fine body of young 
men, numbering nearly one thousand, and to 
them Munich owes its deliverance. While I was 
at Munioh, they had a large procession in car¬ 
riages, each druwn by two horses, containing 
three or four students, dressed in their appropri¬ 
ate dresB, which is very pretty, and different from 
that of all other students. 

The deficiency in Continental police manage¬ 
ment is very striking, when oompared with Eng¬ 
lish, whioh is perfection, or even ours in America, 
which is only sufficient because the people arc 
contented and tho country prosperous. The mil¬ 
itary here, in their pretty dresses, are very con¬ 
spicuous, either to be attacked or avoided; and 
ease of disturbances, when a civil police might 
citizens’ dress secure quiet by making a lew 
arrests, these men can arrest nobody. They oan 
shoot and kill, but cannot take into custody. Be¬ 
sides this, the ever presence of military, with 
muskets und swords, in all places of amusement, 
balls, concerts, and theatres, iB exceedingly offen- 
sivo and insulting. The general formation ol 
National Guards all over Europe, with the ex¬ 
ception of Russia, is a great step towards a ohange 
for the better, in Vienna, when tho military 
were powerless for the preservation of order, the 
national guard secured it without difficulty. Again, 
the general distribution of arms among the peo¬ 
ple gives them a feeling of security, and is a safe¬ 
guard against any great act of tyranny and op¬ 
pression. The most oppressed people in the world, 
those of Ireland and of the southern part of the 
United States, are people entirely without arms 
to defend themselves, and live under laws whioh 
punish the possession of such means of resistance 
with great severity. 1 was much surprised at the 
revolution in Munich, but that in Vienna ft i!« 
me with astonishment. Austria and absolute 
have ever been associated together; and while 
was dreading another European coalition again: 
France and republicanism, I heard that Vienr 
had revolted. Mctternich, who sat on tho neck 
of the Austrian nation like another Old Man of 
the Mountain, had been at length shaken off. 
The friends of Progress had looked forward to 
the natural removal of Louis Philippe and Met- 
ternich with hope. When they were at rest, 
which in the course of nature would be in a short 
time, Europe would bound forward towards a 
higher and nobler destiny than she had yet known. 
Such was the expectation; but the revolution has 
come now, in the fulness of time, like an ava¬ 
lanche, and statesmen of great intellect, but with¬ 
out heart, whoso maxim of government was, 

“ Apres moi lc deluge,” have lived to see their 
falseness and selfishness overturned. Metternich 
is a man of profound ability, and In Vienna he 
has a noble library of some thirty thousand vol¬ 
umes, judiciously selcoted; but he would not 
learn the lesson which all history continually 
teacheB, that Progress is a law of human nature, 
and he tried to govern in the nineteenth century 
after the fashion of the tenth. Now, in hri retire¬ 
ment at his St. Helena, Rudeshcimer, on the Rhine, 
he can oontempluto the falling to pieces of the 
Austrian monarchy, the work of his own hands. 
With Venice again a Republic, Gallicia rising, 
Milan in revolt, with 30,000 men marching to her 
assistance from Carlo Albert and Piedmont, 
the whole of Italy on fire, and Hungary and Aus¬ 
tria become constitutional—in this ho oan sec the 
effects of holding back too long. The deluge does 
come after him, provided he dies soon enough : 
but how muoh better for him to have conceded 
sooner, and saved Europe from a general war, 
whioh is inevitable, unless tyranny recedes. As 
for Louis Philippe, he is of the Bourbon race, the 
Stuarts of France, whioh are so unfortunately 
constituted that they cannot learn—at least, they 
never have learned; perhaps more owing to the 
corrupting effects of kingly power than to Bour¬ 
bon deficiency. I was in St. Poolten, about 35 
miles from Vienna, when the first news came of 
the revolution in that city. A regiment of mili¬ 
tary was leaving Aona for Vienna by forced 
marches, and, as i wished to sec what might bego- 
' eg on, 1 pushed on os fast as possible for the city. 

walked the whole distance, with the exception of 
the few last miles, which I rode with a country¬ 
man who was going also to Vienna. The whole 
country was in the most excited state, filled, as 
usuul, with the most exaggerated reports, such as 
that Metternich and Ferdinand had. both fled, 
many hundreds had been killed, &c. As wc ap¬ 
proached tho city, we met the timid moving out 
with their goods, to return again, no doubt, in a 
few days—thus having the pleasure of two remo¬ 
vals ; also Btalwart youths, with huge clubs, who 
oyod us closely as we passed, and who were here 
watching in the suburbs, to prevent the escape of 
any of the friends of Metternich. “You will have 
to sleep outside of the lines to-night ” said my 
companion to me; “you oan go into the city to¬ 
morrow.” I regretted this; but when we arrived 
“ the lines, they were not thero—if I may ven- 
•e an Irishism—but in their place a melan¬ 
choly mass of ruins, yet smoking and lurid with 
firo. This was one of the results of the saturna¬ 
lia. The work of destruction was complete, and 
'""irything that fire would destroy was eaten up; 

1 travellers for many days could pass in and out 
without the trouble of exhibiting, depositing, and 
visaing passports. Within the space where the 
lines stood was a mass of armed men, almost 
uncountable, with muskets, bayonets, and sabres, 
flashing in an universal illumination, while pour¬ 
ed over all was a most soft and gentle moonlight. 
This city is always beautiful, but now it was 
transcendent, and, with the exception of incom¬ 
parable Venice, I have seen nothing that filled mo 
with so much delight as Vienna, in the loveliness 
of that night. As wc rode farther on, we passed 
soldiers reposing by fires, in picturesque confu¬ 
sion, in the open glacis which surrounds the city 
proper. Here was a band of Hungarian hussars, 
thero a body of Bohemian infantry, a little farther 
on a company of Austrian cavalry, with their 
brood German faces shining in the red light of 
their camp-fires. It was a battle-field without the 
ghastly results of its wickedness, and a grander 


picture than these 100,000 men could hardly be 
conceived. The people had been successful in the 
oonflict with the military, and now freedom of the 
press and the formation of the national guard 
were both wrung from tho reluctant Ferdinand, 
and, for the preservation of order, the national 
guard and the military were united together. But 
although the people had been victorious, and the 
city was brilliant with light, every one seemed 
depressed and fearful. There had that day been 
a bloody conflict, in which at least sixteen of Vi¬ 
enna’s best friends had died, and every one feared 
a renewal of the conflict on the morrow. Besides, 
there was much distrust of Ferdinand, and great 
fear of the turbulent, unprincipled, lawless, who 
always aggravate the horrors of a revolution by 
acts of robbery and violence. But owing to the 
granting of concessions, the immense strength of 
the national guard, and the sincerity of the King, 
shown in greater concessions, no further acts of 
violence occurred, and for three nights Vienna 
was dazzling in a blaze of light. The ensuing 
week was occupied iu enrolling citizens in the na¬ 
tional guard, electing officers of the same, tri¬ 
umphant processions, in which the Emperor join¬ 
ed, and general festivities. I was walking in Vi¬ 
enna one day, when I saw a general rush of the 
people towards the Stockam Eise, one of the prin¬ 
cipal streets or places in Vienna. 1 went to see 
what was going on, and found that the Emperor 
and Empress were together, riding in a carriage 
through the city. How quietly everything of the 
kind is telegraphed through a great city; all 
streets, windows, and 110110 “, were at once crowd¬ 
ed, ana amidst bravos and vivas, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and throwing uf wreaths, the car¬ 
riage slowly moved through the streets. In Ger¬ 
many, the people sing on all occasions, jrom a mar¬ 
riage to a funeral, and the papal a' feeling soon 
expressed itself in the beautiful Volks Hymn oi 
Freedom, so popular now in Vienna. When tut 
prooession reached the magnificent St. Stephen’s 
ohurch, the excitement had reached the highest 
pitch; the horses were loosened from the carriage, 
and drawn by men; it made its way through the 
city; a while flag of freedom was thrown from one 
of the windows, and fastened behind the Emperor; 
the Empress wept for joy; the Emperor bowed 
profoundly to the vivas, and a deep joy was every¬ 
where visible. The whole blame for the murder¬ 
ed people was thrown on Metternich, and Ferdi¬ 
nand was hailed with joy. Which is most guilty, 
later times will determine. The Viennese ate 
easily made happy, and, as Metternich is driven 
out, they arc perfectly satisfied. Had Ferdinand 
not judiciously conceded, he would certainly have 
lost his crown; 11 s it is, Lombardo-Venitite, and 
probably Gallicia, arc forever lost to Austria. It 
is an unwieldy, disjointed kingdom, composed of 
nations speaking thirteen different languages; and 
if it is divided and sundered, not again to be unit¬ 
ed, except in a general fraternal union of all the 
nations of the earth, perhaps it will be all the bet¬ 
ter for mankind. A grand festive procession in 
Vienna, which shortly after occurred, was very 
beautiful. The most conspicuous of all persons 
joining were they oung nobility of Hungary. They 
have dark black eyes, swarthy features, and raven 
black curling hair, being personally very attrac¬ 
tive. Their handsome forms were clothed in 
dresses of rich black velvet, with gold and silver, 
being both tasteful and magnificent; on a cap, fit¬ 
ting closely to the head, was a little arm and 
hand of gold, which grasped an eagle’s plume. 
They were armed with Bwords, which, in wild en¬ 
thusiasm, they clashed together over their heads, 
keeping time with the music whioh accompanied 
them in their march through the city. The fu- 


storm, which now threatens Venice, pass away 
without breaking over the devoted city ? The 
Venetians are full of hope, and fear not. On ali 
the walls are printed bills—“ The Italian who now 
flinches, is unworthy of the name. Death to all who 
I flinch .” In the streets I am sometimes asked if I 
am a German. I generally answer—“ Non sig¬ 
nor ; uk Americano e RepMicano.” The int errogator 
touches his hat, and we part much better friends 
than if the answer had been yes. Russia is put¬ 
ting her army in serviceable condition, perhaps 
to join Austria; but for the sake of humanity let 
us hope that those Powers will perceive and feel 
the weakness of their position, and not embroil 
Europe in a general war. The late revolution in 
Berlin has put it almost out of the power of 
Frederick William to coalesce with his friends in 
Russia and Austria. Last night, Metternich was 
burnt in effigy in Venice; and in different parte 
of the town ludiorous figures are to be seen of 
the fallen prince, an Italian frequently standing 
before them with a drawn sword in one hand, and 
a plate for donations in the other. He alternately 
addresses the figure and the spectators. To the 
one —“If you speak , you (tie!” To the other— 
“A little gift, sir!” 

The Constitution of Venice will be probably 
made very democratic. Universal suffrage, with 
provision of houses in which the poor can always 
find employment. Here, as in France, our Con¬ 
sul has, very properly been the first to fraternize 
with the Republicans. 

For the National Era. 

DDE TO THE BELOVED SPRING. 


Since all the bardies write on thee, O Spring; 

Why may not 1, an humble soiii, 

Sn.it a .'tray feather from Apollo’s wing, 

Why may .. .t I seize Fancy’s bowl, 


neral of the sixteen slain was attended by the 
whole of Vionna. On a most beautiful day, the 
immense cortege moved, to the strains of solemn 
music, to the largest cemetery of Vienna. The 
military who had fired on them, and the students 
who had defended them, both accompanied them 
to their long home. Strauss led the first band, 
playing sweet, sad music; and .while the coffins 
were being removed from the hearses, the sobbing 
of friends was huBhed in the gentle sound of 
mournful melody. The songs of the students, 
when tho coffins were all placed side by side in 
their common grave, were beautiful compositions, 
and finely rendered. Each Viennese seemed to 
feel that he owed much to the fallen; and the sen¬ 
timent of one of the orators, that their death was 
a necessary sacrifice for thoBe who remained, met 
a general response. 

When I left Vienna, I had the impression that 
perhaps the people of Lombardo-Venidse would 
bo satisfied with the concessions that Ferdi¬ 
nand had made, and that 1 should see no further 
disturbance. You have heard, before this, that 
these concessions were made too late. When I 
reached Trieste, I heard the glad news that 
Venice had declared itself a republic. 1 asked, at 
Lloyd’s office, when his next steamboat would 
leave for Venice, and received for an answer the 
neWB, that he should not send any more for the 
present—had already Bent two, whioh the Veni- 
lians would not allow to return, and he did not 
wish any more to be lying idle in Venice. For¬ 
tunately, a schooner was to leave in a day for 
Venice, ond in her 1 took passage. She had a 
cabin which would hold perhaps four or five pas¬ 
sengers, and we had thirty or forty ; so the cabin 
was given up to the ladies, and we had tolerable 
beds prepared for us in the hold. But for many 
hours no one thought of sleeping. The whole of 
the passengers were Italians, and with songs, 
speeches, and cries of Viva Pio Nino ! Viva Vene¬ 
zia! Viva el Republico ! Viva San Marco ! we were 
kept awake until a late hour in the night. An 
Italian, who seemed to be known by every one on 
board as Signor Falnrdi, was tho orator, and en¬ 
tertained the company with serio-comic and politi¬ 
cal speeches, ludicrous imitations of Austrian 
leave-takings of Italy, songs, &c., until from 
hoarseness his voice died away into a whisper, 
and we were allowed to sleep. The next day was 
delightful, everybody >.u deck, and a pio nic 
eu the blue Adriatic, with oong“ from these mag¬ 
nificent Italian voices, passeu ..way some very 
happy hours. I had not been on in vessel two | 
minutes before Iwas asked of wha- cuuuir.i I was. ] 
I ..told them, an American. “An!” saw ih j 
“ America is a republic, and Venice is a repub...; | 
now we are all brothers!” and then came a gene 
ral shaking of hands. The humiliating fact of 
the existence of American slavery was not known 
them, and I was ashamed to tell it. Our voy- 
was a jubilee. We passed some poor sailors, 
rowing for Venice. They were hailed with cries 
of Viva el Republico ! which they answered with 
Viva San Marco! (the patron saint of Venice.) 
The two vessels were brought together at once; 
a collection was taken up and presented to them, 
and hailing the tri-colored flag, which was run 
up to our masthead, with united shouts and jubi¬ 
lations, we parted. 'About two o’clock wc reached 
Venice. A young lieutenant stood off for us, and 
hailed the captain, as to who we were, &c. He 
was answered, “ Barque Couricra, from Trieste, 
with many passengers.” He at once came to us, 
nd was greeted with throat-splitting vivas. As 
son as these quieted a little, the captain asked, 
What is the news?” He was answered, “Milan 
i free.” It is impossible to describe the enthu¬ 
siasm whioh followed this news. The men kissed 
the flag and each other, the women wept. Fnlardi 
outdid himself. Recovering his voice, he demand¬ 
ed la parola, and addressed the lieutenant and his 
crew with the most impassioned eloquence, which 
speech was followed with a universal Viva V Unione 
Jtialiani! These people are as fiery as the sun 
whioh shines above them, and the Government of 
colder Austria is much more dissimilar to their 
impassioned nature than that of Russia and Po¬ 
land, attempting no apology, however, for that 
detestable outrage. Difference of language, of 
climate, of temperament,' and of wtshes, all re¬ 
quire different Governments; and if Austria at¬ 
tempts to enforce her regime in this wonderful 
year of progress, her conduct will excite the dis¬ 
pleasure, and probably the assistance for Italy, of 
much of the rest of the civilized world. After 
little delay, we were allowed to move up to¬ 
wards Venice. St. Mark’s Plaoe was crowded 
with people, all motley with tri-color, whioh was 
every way, on all houses, ships, and churches. 
Our attention was attracted by a couple of boats, 
full of men and horses, moving away silently out 
the Adriatic. The horse is a wonder in Ven- 
ioe—in the whole city theje is not one. The 
canal and gondola displace them. The Venitians 
might well look at them with interest. They 
were a company of Austrian cavalry, that the 
Venitians were sending hack to their father-land, 
after giving them three months’ pay, and wishes 
for a better cause, and better success in their next 
struggle. To the credit of the Italians be it 
spoken, with all their quickness in expressing 
their feelings, these enemies of their country 
passed before the city without mocking or insult. 
When we arrived in the oity, we were shown the 
place of the oonflict between the troops and tho 
people. The stones had been pulled up from the 
solid pavement of the St. Mark’s Place, and broken 
into pieces, small enough to be thrown at the cav¬ 
alry, when charging them. The conflict was not 
bloody. The Austrians saw that it would be folly 
to persist in it, and prudently desisted, surren¬ 
dering shortly after the forts and fortresses and 
other strongholds, to the Provisional Government. 
At present, the utmost activity prevails on the 
part of the Provisional Government. The arsenal 
is full of workmen, soldiers are ever being en¬ 
listed, even the boys joining companies, which are 
inarching to the frontiers; and united Italy, re¬ 
generated, looks forward with hope to a return 
of her palmy days and ancient splendor. As I 
walk through the streets, the shoemaker on his 
stall, or the blacksmith at his forge, hail me with 
cries of Viva el Liberia! I answer, Viva el Rs.pub- 
lico , and we arc friends. The English residents 
have almost all left, from a feeling of alarm; the 
Germans are all leaving. Every one wears the 
tri-colored cockade. The apology for this insin¬ 
cerity on the part of the Austrians, is, that it is 
necessary for their personal safety. Can this | 


^And thy dear von« doth chide the sad and pining 

1 feel thy breath, gracious and sweet and warm, 
Creeping among my locks; and thy soft arm, 

Till 1 do feel as if Elysium bound me! ’ 

III. 

I love thee, my sweet Spring. I love thy eyes, 

AU lit with gladness; aud thy blushing cheek. 
And I am sad when thou art sad with sighs; 

Or thine eye aim with looking on the skies, 

I watoh ihy sad dejection, tin the tears 

Come dripping o’er thy face. Then, then my fears 

Sudden evanish; tor I see thy smile, 

And the tears glistening in thine eye, the while! 

IV. 

I am a simple bardie, true; 

A silent wand’rer in the vale of Song; 

But then, dear Spring, 1 love to sit with you 
In the green wood, where, trembling, crawls along 


The snaky rivulet; and 

And laughs at 
Thy glories 
In hallowed 


-to sit me there and woo 
thy joys—to feel them cling 
uty round my bosom, Spring! 


O, when thou’rt gone away— 

Faded from Nature like some sunny dream— 

And Summer’s burning ray 
Both glanes upon the meadow and the stream, 

Say, bright one, say! 

How shall I spin me out the weary day! 

As they stand fainting in the idle breeze; 

By iist’ning for the birds that will not sing, 

And longing fur thkb, soft and dew-eyed Spring! 

Lebanon, Ohio, 1848. 

From Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains. 

AN INDIAN TALE. 

BY GEORGE F. RUXTON, ESQ. 

Chapter XIII. 

Somo of the tales which were narrated to me 
of the bloody deeds of the Camanches were sc 
affecting and tragical, that they would form ad¬ 
mirable themes for the composition of a romance. 
I may mention one, which was of very recent oc¬ 
currence, and particularly interested me, as I 
passed the very spot where the tragical catas¬ 
trophe occurred. 1 give the outlines of the tale 
as it was told to me; and any one in want of ma¬ 
terials to work up an exciting melodrama, may 
help themselves to it con ntuchu jraiupuza. 

In a rancho, situated in the valley of the Rio 
Florido, and nearly half way between the cities 
of Durango and Chihuahua, lived a family of 
hurdy vaqueros, or cattle-herders, the head of which 
was a sturdy old sexagenarian, known as El 
Coxo (the Game Leg.) He rejoiced in a “ quiver 
well filled with arrows,” since eight fine, strap¬ 
ping sons hailed him padre; than any one oi 
whom not a ranchoro in the tierra afuera could 
more dexterously colear a bull, or, at a game of 
“gallo,” tear from its stake tho unhappy fowl, 
and bear it safe from the pursuit of competitors, 
but piecemeal, to the feet of his admiring lady- 

Of these eight mozos, he who boro away the 
palm of rancheral superiority, but still in a very 
slight degree, was the third son, and the hand¬ 
somest, (no little praise, where eaoh and all laid 
claim to the title of “ buen mozo y guapo,”) by 
name Escamilla, a proper lad of twenty, live feet 
ten out of his zapatos, straight os an organo, and 
lithesome as a reed. He was, moreover, more pol¬ 
ished than the others, having beeu schooled at 
Queretaro—a city, in the estimation of the peo¬ 
ple of the tierra afuera, second only to Mejico 
itself. 

With his city breeding, he had of course 
bibed a taste for dress, and quite dazzled the eyes 
of the neighboring rancheras when, on his return 
to his paternal home, he made his first appear¬ 
ance at a grand “ funcion de toros,” in all the elab¬ 
orate finery of a Queretaro dandy. In this first 
passage of arms he greatly distinguished himself, 
having thrown three bulls by the tail with con¬ 
summate adroitness, and won enthusiastic “vivas ” 

[ from the muchachas, who graced with their pres¬ 
ence the exoiting sport. 

[ Li so at the heels of Escamilla, and almost ri¬ 
valling bini in good looks and dexterity, came 
Juan Maria, n.o next and elder brother, who, in¬ 
deed, in the i yes oi the more practical vaqueros, 
far surpassed his brother in manliness of ap¬ 
pearance, and equalled him in horsemanship, 
wanting alone that “ brilliancy of execution" 
which the other had acquired in the inner prov¬ 
inces, and in pructice against the wild and more 
active bulls of tho tierra caliente. 

Now, Juan Maria, hitherto the first at el gallo 
and bull tailing, had always laid the trophies of 
the sport at the feet of one Ysabel Mora, called, 
from the hacienda where she resided, Ysabel de 
la Cadena, a pretty, black-eyed girl of sixteen, 
the toast of the valleys of JNazos and Rio Flori¬ 
do, and celebrated, even by the cantadores at the 
last fair of el Valle de San Bartolomo, as “ la 
moza mas guapa de la tierra afuera.” It so hap¬ 
pened that the last year, Ysabel had made her 
first appearance at a public funcion; and at this 
“ gallo ” she was wooed, and in a measure won, 
by the presentation of the remains of the gallant 
rooster at the hands of Juan Maria; who, his of¬ 
fering being well received, from that moment 
looked upon the pretty Ysabel as his corteja, or 
sweetheart; and she, nothing loth at having the 
properest lad of the valley at her feet, permitted 
his attentions, and apparently returned his love. 

To make, however, a long story short, the dan¬ 
dy Escamilla, who, too fine to work, had more 
time on his hands for courting, dishonorably sup¬ 
planted his brother in the affections of Ysabel; 
and as Juan Maria, too frank and noble-hearted 
to fojoe his suit, at once gave way to his more 
favored brother, the affair was concluded between 
the girl and .Escamilla, and a day named for the 
marriage ceremony, which was to take place at 
the hacienda of the bride, where, in honor of the 
occasion, a grand funcion de toros was to be held, 
at which all the neighbors (the nearest of whom 
was forty miles distant) were to be present, in¬ 
cluding, of oourse, the stalwart sons of El Coxo, 
the brothers of the bridegroom. 

Two or three days before the one appointed for 
the marriage, the father, with his eight sons, made 
their appearance, their gallant figures, as mount¬ 
ed on stout Californian horses, they entered the 
hacienda, exacting a buzz of admiration from the 
collected rancheros. 

The next day, El Coxo, with all his sons ex¬ 
cepting Escamilla, attended the master of the ha¬ 
cienda into the plains, for the purpose of driving 
in the bulls which wererequired for the morrow’s 
sport, while the other rancheros remained to com¬ 
plete a large corral, which was destined to secure 
them; El Coxo and his sons being selected for 
the more arduous work of driving in the bulls, 
being the most expert and best mounted horsemen 
of tho whole neighborhood. 

It was toward the dose of day, and the sun was 
fast sinking behind the rugged crest of the “ Bol- 
son,” tinging the serrated ridge of that isolated 
mountain chain with a golden flood of light, while 
the mesquite-covered plain beneath lay cold and 
gray under the deep shadow of the sierra. The 
shrill pipe of the quail was heard, as it called to¬ 
gether the bevy for tho night; hares limped out 
of the thick cover, and sought their feeding 
grounds; overhead, the melancholy cry of the 
gruyas sounded feebly in the aerial distance of 
their flight; the lowing of cattle resounded from 
the banks of the arroyo, where the herdsmen were 
driving them to water; the peones, or laborers of 
the farm, were quitting the milpas, and already 
seeking their homes, where, at the doors, the 
' women, with naked arms, were pounding the tor¬ 
tillas on the stone metate, in preparation for the 
evening meal; and the universal quiet, and the 
soft and subdued beams of the sinking sun. which 
shed a chastened light over the whole landscape, 
proclaimed that the day was drawing to a close, [ 


and that man and beast were seeking their well- 
earned rest, after their daily toil. 

Tlio two lovers wore sauntering along, careless of 
the beauty of tho scene and hour, and conscious 
of nothing save their own enraptured thoughts, 
and the aerial castles, whioh probably both were 
building, of future happiness and love. 

As they strolled onward, a little cloud of dust 
arose from the chnpparal in front of them; and 
iu the distance, but seemingly in another direc¬ 
tion, they heard the shouts of the returning oow- 
herds, and the thundering tread of the bulls they 
were driving to the corral. In advance of these 
was seen one horseman, trotting quickly on to¬ 
ward the hacienda. 

Nevertheless, the cloud of dust before them 
rolled rapidly onward, and presently several 
horsemen emerged from it, galloping toward them 
in the road. 

“ Here come the bull-fighters,” exclaimed the 
girl, withdrawing her waist from the enciroling 
arm of Escamilla; “let us return.” 

“ Perhaps they are my brothers,” answered he; 
and continued, “ Yes, they are eight; look.” 

But what saw tho poor girl, as, with eyes almost 
starting from her head, and, motionless with sud¬ 
den fear, she directs her gaze at the approaching 
horsemen, who now, turning a bend in the cliap- 
paral, are within a few hundred yards of them! 

Escamilla follows the direction of the gaze, and 
one look congeals the trembling coward. A band 
of Indians are upon thorn. Naked to the waist, 
and painted horribly for war, with brandished 
spears, they rush on. Heedless of the helpless 
maid, and leaving her to her fate, the coward 
turned and fled, shouting, as ho ran, the dreaded 
signal of “ Los barbaros! los barbaros!” 

A horseman met him—it was Juan Maria, who. 
having lassoed a little antelope on the plains, had 
ridden in advance of his brothers, to present it 
to the false hut unfortunate Ysabel. The excla¬ 
mations of the frightened Escamilla, and one 
glance down the road, showed him the peril of 
the poor girl. Throwing down the animal lie 
was carefully carrying in his arms, he dashed tho 
spurs furiously into the sides of his horse, and 
rushed like the wind to tho rescue. But already 
the savages were upon her, with a whoop of blood¬ 
thirsty joy. She, covering her face with her 
hands, shrieks to her old lover to save her; “Sal- 
va me, Juan Maria, por Dios, salva me!” At 
that moment, the lance of the foremost Indian 
pierced her heart, and in another her reeking 
scalp was brandished exultingly aloft by the i 
derous savage. 

Shortlived, however, was his triumph; the 
clatter of a galloping horse thunders over the 
ground, and causes him to turn his head. Almost 
bounding through the air, and in a cloud of dust, 
with ready lasso swinging round his head, Juan 
Maria flies, alas! too late, to the rescue of the un¬ 
happy maiden. Straight upon tho foremost In¬ 
dian he charged, regardless of the flight of arrows 
with which he was received. The savage, terri¬ 
fied at the wild and fierce look of his antagonist, 
turns to fly; but the open coil of the lasso whirls 
from the expert hand of the Mexican, and the 
noose falls over the Indian’s head, and, ns the 
thrower passes in his horBo’s stride, drags him 
heavily to the ground. 

But Juan Maria had fearful odds to contend 
against, and was unarmed, save by a small vutchele, 
or rusty sword. But with this he attacks the 
nearest Indian, and, succeeding in bringing him 
within reach of his arm, oleaves his head by a 
sturdy stroke, and the savage dropped dead from 
his horse. The others, keeping at a distance, 
sailed him with arrows, and already he v 
pierced with many bleeding wounds. Still the 
gallant fellow fights bravely against the odds, and 
is encouraged by the shouts of father and broth¬ 
ers, who are galloping, with loud ories, to the res¬ 
cue. At that moment, an arrow discharged at but 
a few paces distance, buried itself to the feathers 
in his breast, and tho brothers reach the spot but 
in time to see Juan Maria fall from his horse, and 
his bloody scalp borne away in triumph by a 
naked savage. 

The Indians, at that moment, were rc-enforccd 
by a body of some thirty or forty others, and a 
fieroe combat ensued between them and Coxo and 
his sons, who fought with desperate courage, to 
avenge the murder of Juan Maria and the poor 
Ysabel. Half a dozen of the Camanches bit the 
dust, and two of the Mexicans lay bleeding on 
the ground; but the rancheros, coming up from 
the hacienda in force, compelled the Indians to 
retreat, and, as night was ooming on, they were not 
pursued. On the ground lay the still quivering 
body of the girl, and tho two Indians near her 
who were killed by Juan Maria. One of them 
had his neck broken and his brains dashed out by 
being dragged over the sharp stones by the horse 
of the latter, tho lasso being fast to the high pom¬ 
mel of the saddle. This Indian still held tho 
long, raven soalp-lock of the girl in his hand. 
Juan Maria was quite dead, and pierced with up¬ 
ward of twenty bleeding wounds; two of his 
brothers were lying dangerously wounded ; and 
six Indians, besides the two killed by Juan Maria, 
fell by the avenging arms ol' El Coxo and his 
sons. The bodies of Ysabel and Juan Maria 
were borne by the rancheros to the hacienda, and 
both were buried the next day, side by side, at 
the very hour when the marriage was to have 
been performed. Escamilla, ashamed of his base 
cowardice, disappeared, and was not seen for some 
days, when he returned to his father’s ranoho, 
packed up his things, and returned to Queretaro, 
where he married shortly after. 

Just twelve months after the above tragical 
, event occurred, I passed the spot. About throe 
hundred yards from the gate of the hacienda were 
erected, side by side, two wooden crosses, roughly 
hewn out of a log of pine. On one, a rudely-out 
inscription, in Mexico-Castilian, invites the pass¬ 
er-by tojjestow 

“Un Ave Maria y un Pater Noster 
Por el alma de Ysabel Mora, 

Qui a los manos de los barbaros cayo muerta, 
Eldia 11 de Octubre, el ano 1845, 

En la flor de sn juventud y hermosiira.” 

“ One Ave Maria and a Pater Noster for the 
repose of the soul of Ysabel Mora, who fell by 
the hands of the barbarians on the 11th of Octo¬ 
ber, of the year 1845, and in the flower of her 
youth and beauty.” 

On the other— 

“ Aqui yace Juan Maria Orteza, 

Veoino de-, 

Matado por los barbaros, cl dia 11 de Octubre, 
del ano 1845. 

Ora por el, Christiano, por Dios.” 

“ Here lies Juan Maria Orteza, native of-, 

killed by the barbarians, on the 11th of October, 
1845. 

“ Christian, for the sake of God, pray for his 
soul ” 

The goodly pile of stones, to which I added my 
offering at the feet of both crosses, testify that 
the invocation has not been neglected, and that 
many an Ave Maria and Pater .Noster have been 
breathed, to release from purgatory the souls of 
Ysabel and Juan Maria. 

03“ The Free Synod of Cincinnati. —The next stated 
meeting of the “ Free Synod of Cincinnati” will be held at 
Darlington, Beaver county, Pennsylvania, on the third Fri¬ 
day of May, (19th day,) at 11 o’olock, A. M. 

I. R. GIBSON, Stated Clerk. 

Ripley, (O.,) March 15, 1848. 

tty Ecclesiastical Notice .—The Free Presbytery of Ma- 
houing will hold its next meeting at Bedford, Mercer oounty, 
Pennsylvania, on Wednesday, the 17th day of May next, at 
11 o’olock, A. M. Sessional records and statistical reports 
will be expected. JOSEPH GORDON, 

April I3.-3t stated Clerk. 

tty Notice .—The Executive Committee of the Liberty 
Party of Eastern Pennsylvania, having resolved to place one 
cr more lecturing agents in the field, will be pleased to hear 
from any one disposed to devote his energies to the propaga¬ 
tion of tho principles of the Liberty party, distributing Anti- 
Slavery publications, and obtaining subscribers to the Lib¬ 
erty Herald and other papers devoted to the cause of human 
freedom. Address WILLIAM B. THOMAS, 

Philadelphia. 

ATLANTIC HOUSE. 

D ANIEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 


REMOVAL. 

T HE Depository, Reading Room, aud Office of the Ameri¬ 
can and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have been re¬ 
moved from 22 Spruce street to No. 81 John street, near Wil¬ 
liam street. New York. 

Having secured this central and eligible location, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee entertain a hope that every friend of the 
cause, visiting New York, wiU make it a point to call and 
obtain a supply of the Society’s publications, and other works 
on the subject of slavery, of which it is intended that a full 
supply shall be kept constantly on hand. Orders from the 
country, enclosing the oaah, and directing by what mode of 
“nvcyance the parcels shall be sent, will receive prompt at- 

Files of all the Anti-Slavery papers published in the Unit¬ 
ed States are carefully preserved, and arc accessible to all 
visiters, free of charge. A large number of Religious and , 
Literary newspapers are also received and filed. 

he office^ of the American Missioiiary Association has 

and packages for either Society should be directed he above! 

WILLIAM HAKNED, 

May L Publishing and Office Agent, 

tty Antl-Siavery papers will please copy. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOY'S, AMHERST, MASS. 

REV. J. A NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 

T HE summer session of this school will commence on 
Wednesday, May 3d, and continue to October 1st, ISIS, 
five mouths. Pupils are received from eight, to sixteen years 
of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 

Terms —For tuition, hoard, washing, mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and cirou 


D R. H. STARR’S Office, Liberty Btreet, second door north 
of Fayette Btreet, west side, Baltimore. April 29. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

TPALUABLE premiums to now subscribers. Subscribe 
* early, while the terms are low. 

BEPeBUOATION o* 

THE LONDOIN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immedi¬ 
ately on their arrival by the British steamers, iu a beautiful 
clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
originals —Stackivoofis Magazine being an exact fac-elmile 
of tho Edinburgh edition. 


They cnibi 


nd—Tory, Whig, and Radical. “Hhiokwt 


great par 


ies in Eng 




Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review” Whig, 
----- the Westminster Koview” Radical. The “North 
British Review” is more of a religious character, hav 
beeu originally edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since 
death, being conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, iu 
” ... ... cbaraotei 




PRICES Fi 


Fur any three of tho Reviews, 
For all four of the Reviews, 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 


Bentley Miscellany. 

The Metropolitan Magazine. 

The Dublin University Magazine. 

Blackwood's Magazine. 

The London, the Edinburgh, the Foreign Quarterly, and 
the Westminster Reviews. 

Any one subscribing to Blackwood, or to one of the K« 


oypieaee he particularun naming the premiums desired 
CLUBBING. 

Four copies of all or any of the above works will be sent to 
one address, on payment of tho regular eubsoriptlon for throe 

ttyNo preailums*wHl be glvenwhere the above allowance 
is made to olubs, nor will premiums iu any onse be luniish- 
eiL unless the subscription is paid in full to tho publishers, 

EARLY COPIES. 

A late arrangement with the British publishers of Black¬ 
wood! h Magazine secures t us early sheets of that work, by 

bauds of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprint¬ 
ed iu any of the Ameriuan journals. For .’ -*'■-■- 

vantages secured to our subscribers, wc ( __ 

sideration^that^ve may be compelled to raise the price ol 

Remittances aud communications should bo always 
dressed, postpaid or iranked,to the publishers. 


also foi 

purchased aud shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for tin 
Lake, Atlantio, aud Southern cities, also for the West IndRn 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan, 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 

T YPE FOUNDRY—The subscribers have taken the Typ. 

Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, aud will continue the bus; 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will al 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality anddet 
patch. AH the Type manufactured by them will be ban 
oast, and they will furnish all kinds of Printers’Materials e 
the best quality. 

Mr. J. A. T. Overeud is still employed in superintending 
the manufacturing department. 

^ WHITING & TAYLOR, ^ 


LARD FOR OIL. 

L ARD WANTED—Cash paid for oorn, mast, and slop-feu 
Lard. Apply to. 


TOBACCO AND CIGARS. 

N O. 37 CHEAPSIDE—J. D. Armstrong fc Thornton 
Tobacco and Cigar Warehouse. Tobacco in large anc 
small packages; Cigars in paokages of 50, 100, 125, and 250. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 


ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS. 

N EW BOOKS, at the AntiSlavery Depository, 22 Spruct 
street. New York. 

Life of Benjamin Lundy —316 pages, 12mo; bound In mus 
lin: with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored ma) 
of CaUfurnia, Texas, Mexioo, and part of the United States 

the Revolntion^Havti 0 Price 75 cents. *° l * notOT01 
Facts/or the People—a pamphlet of 142 pages—a compile 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon. J. R. Bid 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relations of the Unit 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history o 
the Mexican War, its origin and otpeets. By Loring Moody 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The You:::: Man —or Lectures, for the Timm. By Key 
William W. Patton^ Hartford^ Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gcrrit Smith—an ootavt 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 oeuts. 

Picture of Slavery —for Youth—by the author of " tin 
Branded Hand,” Jto. 35 pages, 12mo, with several engrav 
ings. Prioe 8 cents. 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred. 

No. 1. Slavery aud the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap 


GODEY’S 

L ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE—The < 
eat Magazine in the United States; contains mout 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in 
country, twelve more than the .\cw York magazines. 1 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic eolo 
uionthty fashion plate, model cottages and churches, orotc 
workand other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and \ 

{"rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar Ne 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; live oopu 
with one to tho pcriron sending the club, $1(1; eight oopk 

A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or tho Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying^iostago on^the request. 
Feb. 3. No. 113 Cbesnnt street, Philadelphia. 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 

A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop ot 
the Protestant Episcopal Church iu the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Conventioi 
of his Dlooese. By William^Ja-y. ^ Third edition. 

ing letter, published in the National Era in 1817, will be 
pleased to kuow that it lias beeu handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direation of the Executive Committee of the Amer¬ 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Sooiety, and is now for salt 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

Orders, accompanied by the cash, and directing by whai 
conveyance ey may e lorwar ed, wi 1 bippro A0ED, e ° Ut ' 
April 13. 61 John Street, Ntw York. 


grafted fruit trcce, an Inexhaustible supply of tho beet oi 

kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A health} 
and beautiful couutry seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 

P LUMBE NATIONAL nAGUERREAN GALLER1 
AN D PHOTOGRAPHERS’ FURNISHING DEPOTS; 
awarded the gold and silver medals, four first premiums, anc 
two highest honors, at the National, the Massachusetts, th< 
New York, and Pennsylvania Exhibitions, respectively, foi 
the most splendid colored Daguerreotypes and best apparatm 

Portrait s taken In exquisite style, withoutregard toweathei. 
Instructions given in the art. 

A largo assortment of apparatus and stock always on hano 

New York, 251 Broadway; Philadelphia, 136 Uhesnutstreet 
Boston, 75 Court aud 58 Hanover streets; Baltimore, 205 Bal 
timore street; Washington, Pennsylvania avenue; Peters 
burg, Virginia, Mechanics' Hall; Cincinnati, Fourth an< 
Walnut, and 176 Main Btreet; Saratoga Springs, Broadway 
Paris, 147 Vieille Rue du Temple; Liverpool, 32 Churil 

-GENTS WANTED. 


„ „ _various parts of the ?fi_, „ 

extend its circulation; and to those of proper qualifications 
the publisher offers good inducements. Clergymen without 
a charge, theological students, and others, will find this an 
excellent field of usefulness, aud one that will compensate 
liberally, for the time and labor employed. Applications, 
with written testimonials, may be addressed, post paid, to 
MYRON FINCH, Publisher) 
April 20—3t-_No^fi Beckman street, New York, 


GLEN1IAVEN WATER CURE. 

T HIS new and commodious establishment, for tho treat¬ 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to roceivo Patients. 
It is sltnated at the head of Sknneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two aud a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, iu the State of New York The house is large, oom- 
modious, and newly built.. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for tho invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O.JMeasou amt hidy have charge of the medical department, 

health at the “Cure.” James C. Jaokson and wife take 
charge of the business und home department; and all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad¬ 
dressed to Mr. JaekBou, and tlio postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort^aud the welfare of the patieuts^is in the hands of 

dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, aud front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 

cessfnl with summer treatment, and iu many oases greatly 
superior as a means of cure ; and an early a) plication will 
secure the best opportunities for looation as regards rooms. 
Tkkms—F ive dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 

their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra- Those wishine to occupy rcoms singly, and have tire 
dollars per week, payable weekly, 
the institution, fifty cents per dozen 
1 linen sheet a yard and 


Washing an 
pieoes. Eai 
a half squt 


n, December 1, 1847. 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CiPENOER & NORTH, Attorneys a-. 

O Law, Syracuse, New York. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

N ew goods. — general reduction in 
PRICES —Just received— 

F’iue 4-4 Prints, various stylos. 

New styles of Prints ot medium quality, usual width. 

Fine and wide Paper Muslins; alBo, colored Cambrics. 
Curtain Oalioo, superiorline Chintz Umbrellas, Oil Cloths. 
Satinets, good and cheap; also on hand, mostly at reduoed 
prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 

Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins. 
Striped Cambrics, flue 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 

Mus iu de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool, 
l.inens, warranted free from cotton. 

Flannels, 4-4,good, and price low; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 

Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and Furniture^Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

Knitting Cotton, various numbers^ bleached, brown, and 


Tlio whole stock er 


ssooiatlon to assist- (he subscriber to enlarge the af 
int from time to time. 

UFORCE W. TAYLOR, 

N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry street! 
io. 23—3m Philadelphia. 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 

T HE Subscribers have opened a store at No. 377 PEARL 
STREET, New York City, for the sale of Free Labor 
' "oo exclusively, and have supplied themselves with a 
il assortment, of Goods usually kept in a Grooery, of 
superior quality, which they will sell much lower than goods 
of this description have usually beeu sold. 

They have also a variety of Cotton Goods. 

T hey will use great care, in making tbeir purchases, that 
nothing whioh is the produce of Slave Labor shall be admit¬ 
ted into their store, and think that confidence may nt all 
times be placed in tho articles they may offer for sale. 

Orders for Goods, either for families or traders out of the 
otto, will be promptly and f&ithl'ully executed. 

2d mo. 24th—tf HOAG & WOOD. 


WATER CURE. 

B rownsville water-cure establishment, 

Fayette County, Pennsylvania .—Tho frieuds of Hy¬ 
dropathy, also the public iu general, are respectfully in form¬ 
ed that this Establishment, built expressly for the purpose, 
has now been In successful operation since Angust, 1W7. 
comfort* My '** '* 25 80 ' t t ,’ r ° t s,orl< ;" w S h ’ ™d will 

—“'".ted aud ueatly furnished*! The sleeping, bathing, and 
.. — -- mtirely separated from 


is, for ladies, a 


those of* Urn gentlemen, as'if in diffen___ 

arate parlors. The bathing rooms are furnished with all tha 
necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 

Numerous pure soft-water springs surround tho Establish¬ 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are abundant, and the exei-tion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over a most pictur¬ 
esque country. 

Dr. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish¬ 
ment, has had several years' ext *h nee In this popular mode 
of practice, and, eaMy in the ensuing summer, expects to he 
joinod by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal College pf Sur¬ 
geons, London, who is now visiting the best establishment in 

'ifie Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will be spared to make it as comfortable aud agree- 
ablo to invalids as the system will admit of. 

The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tofce 
paid weekly. Very feeble patieuls are required t« bring 
their own nurses; board oan be had for them in the Estab- 
bshment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 

leu blankets—six coarse towels—either three comfortables, 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flannel 
sheet, for bandages—and one iujeotion instrument. 

The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parte, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; intermitting Fevers, 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stcmsch, Bowels, 
Liver, Spiel n, aud KidneysDyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum¬ 
atism, aoute and chronic; Soiat.ioa and Lumbago; Gonor- 
rhooa; primary and secondary Syphilis; Scrofula; Nervous 
Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Siok freadacbe; 
Palpitation of the Heart; H} pochondriasis; Dropsy; Jaun¬ 
dice; Habitual Uostiveness; Delirium Tremens; Spssmsov 
• Affections; Cbrouio B-- 


the Stomach and Bowe 


Diarrhoea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, ito. 
ases, as Prolapsus Uteri, or bearing down of the 
ssaive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
jglRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

JAMES B1RNEY, Notary Piddle and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Conner tic nt, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York, and Arkansas. 


BELLHANGING, ETC. 

/CHARLES PHILLIPS, RtUhangcr, Locksmith, and Smith 
\Jin General, may be fonnd at the old stand, No. 113 
PW. street. .™.e. «.« Stone Tavern, Baltimore. Bells 
shortest notice, and on the most 


Front street, opposite 
approved plan. 


SILVER WARE MANUFACTORY. 

S ILVER WARE, of every desoription and style, manufac¬ 
tured by A. E. Warnmr, No. 5 North Gay street, Salti- 
more. April 29. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

BOG The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
tholr generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—thoy must look over the whole of the age they 

PROSPECTUS. 

03* This work is conducted in die spirit of Littell’s Mu¬ 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large, 
and appears so often, we not-only give spiritand freshness to 
it by many things whioh wero excluded by a month’s dtgay, 
but, while fliue extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to Inorease the solid, 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, und political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu-gh, Quar¬ 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood!s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Athenaeum, the busy and industrious Literary 

ber and respectable Christian Observer —these are inter¬ 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser’s, Toot’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Rood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi¬ 
rable Journal. We do not oonsider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall inorease our variety by importations from the conti¬ 
nent of Europe, and from the riew growth of the British ool- 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond wiD greatly multiply onr connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that mnoh more than over it now becomes every 
intelligent American to bo informed of the Condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na¬ 
tions seem to be hastening, throngharapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot oompute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, tho progress of Uolonizatlou, 
vhlcli is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will he favorite matter for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with¬ 
out entirely ueglecting our own. 

While wc aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 

siolaus—to men of business and men of leiBnre—it is still a 
stronger objeot to make it attractive and useful to tbeir 
wives and children. We believe that we oan thus do some 
good in our day and generation; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis¬ 
pensable, beoause in this day of cheap literature it is not 
poeelbie to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vioious in morals, in any other way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy character. The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by "by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, aud by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo¬ 
ry, and more solid matter, we may prodnoe a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of publlo taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livino Aon is published every Saturday, by E. Llttell 
Jo Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Prioe, twelve and a half cents anumber, orslx dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity iu mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Olubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as foi- 


'our copies for 
copies for 
e copies for 


Nine 




Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
imely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for Bale at thirty 

>y volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
dollar and a half in numbers. 

ty number may be bad for twelve and a half cents; and 
vy be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com¬ 
plete any broken volumes they may hare, and thus greatly 




AGENCIES. 


imerioa, for increasing the circulation of this work; 

gentlemen who will Interest themselves iu the business. And 
gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will scud us undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the ouver on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, aud is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
lent without the cover, it comes withinthe 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and oannot legally 
. charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
fits. We add the definition alluded to: 


bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 

lg intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For suoh as prefer it iu that form, the Living Age is put 
p in Monthly Parts, containing four orfive weekly numbers, 
ii this shape it shows to groat advantage in comparison 
containing in each part double the matt 




reekiy 


lumbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month¬ 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, eaoh volume containing as much matter as a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 

BS f Published at six dollars a year, by 

E. UTTELL A. CO., Boston, 









